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CHAPTER  I  EXPOSITION 


Purpose  of  the  study 

The  purpose  of  the  thesis  was  to  study  short  contact  case 
work,  recognizing  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
this  technique  of  social  case  work.    The  writer  applied 
the  study  to  a  particular  group  of  clients  who  were 
served  by  the  Worcester  Travelers  Aid  Society,  that  of 
persons  who  were  connected  in  some  way  with  servicemen. 
This  group  was  chosen  because  in  almost  every  case  there 
was  a  time  limit  on  the  agency's  contact  with  that  person, 
because  there  was  enough  variety  of  problems  so  that  the 
agency's  services  could  be  adequately  represented,  and 
because  less  had  been  written  about  service -connected  per- 
sons than  about  servicemen  or  civilians  during  a  wartime 
period. 

Method  of  research 

Every  short  contact  case  which  was  handled  by  the  Travelers 
Aid  Society  during  1945  and  which  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  a  man  in  service  was  studied  for  this  paper.     For  pur- 
pose of  clarification  in  discussion,  the  cases  were  then 
divided  into  seven  categories,  according  to  the  problem 
which  the  client  presented  upon  application  for  assistance. 


Certain  sample  eases  in  each  category  were  selected  for 
further  study  and  discussion.  In  making  this  selection, 
the  writer  chose  those  cases  which  represented  problems 
considered  by  the  agency  to  be  common  to  the  members  of 
that  particular  group,  and  which  contained  enough  short 
contact  case  work  to  be  of  interest  in  this  paper. 

Following  the  selection  of  cases  to  be  used  in  the  thes- 
is, the  writer  raised  certain  questions  to  be  applied  to 
each  case.     These  were  focused  upon  the  techniques  of 
short  contact  case  work,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  grasp  by  the  worker  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  client,  an  understanding  of  the  symptomatic 
meaning  of  behavior,  knowledge  of  the  agency's  functions, 
and  the  formation  of  a  treatment  plan  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  limited  period  of  time.    The  writer  hoped  to  point 
out  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  good  relationship 
with  the  client,  even  though  there  was  not  time  for  the 
two  individuals  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  one 
another.     In  many  instances,  the  problem  which  the  client 
brought  to  the  worker  was  only  a  small  part  of  his  per- 
sonality disturbance,  but  case  work  treatment  of  that 
part  could  be  therapeutic,  and  this  was  another  consid- 
eration in  studying  the  cases.    Finally,  the  writer 
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planned  to  examine  the  eases  to  see  if  more  could  have 
been  done  for  the  client  had  there  been  a  longer  treat- 
ment period. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  case  material,  there  was 
some  reading  on  short  contact  case  work  and  the  agency's 
functions. 

Agency  functions  and  history 

The  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts  is 
located  in  Union  Station.    Financial  support  is  received 
from  the  Worcester  Community  Chest.    The  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  located  in  New  York  City, 
acts  as  a  uniting  foroe  and  central  offioe  from  which 
each  individual  agency  receives  information  about  the 
other  agencies,  and  overall  nationwide  standards. 

The  following  description  of  Travelers  Aid  Society  func- 
tions is  a  quotation  from  a  statement  prepared  in  1945 
for  the  Worcester  Community  Council  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  the  Board  of  Directors.     It  outlines  the 
three  main  areas  of  services  offered  by  the  agency, 

"1.    Travel  Service, --a  specialized  Travelers 
Aid  program,  offering  help  to  the  inexper- 
ienced or  handicapped  traveler  and  to 


children.     The  area  of  this  service  includes 
mothers  with  small  children,  the  aged,  and  any 
one  in  need  of  travel  by  railroad,  bus  or 
otherwise.     It  is  in  the  travel  service  area 
that  the  importance  of  a  nationwide  chain  is 
illustrated,  as  need  for  skilled  service  in 
seeing  a  traveler  across  the  country,  or  at 
the  final  destination.    Techniques  and  pro- 
cedures are  standardized  by  the  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association  and  so  provide  a 
uniform  method  and  prevent  breakdown  of  the 
service  at  any  point  along  the  route. 

2.  Case  Work  Service, — offered  to  individual 
persons  and  to  families  who  have  recently  ar- 
rived in  Worcester,  or  who  have  not  become 
established.     If,  after  social  study  and  nec- 
essary temporary  relief,  it  is  found  that  it 
is  best  for  such  persons  to  remain  permanently 
in  Worcester,  and  if  they  are  in  need  of 
further  service  or  relief,  or  both,  they  are, 
after  consultation  with  one  or  more  other 
agencies,  referred  to  that  agency  which  is 
best  suited  to  administer  to  their  needs. 

3.  Information  Service, — for  travelers  and 
newcomers  to  the  city,  a  service  which  is 
handled  by  competent  volunteers  as  well  as  by 
professionally  trained  workers.    This  service 
helps  in  the  utilization  of  community  resources 
such  as  housing  and  recreation;    it  gives  aid 
in  the  location  of  persons;    and  it  furnishes 
information  to  strangers.    The  person  giving 
the  information  is  trained  to  individualize 
each  inquirer,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  inquirer  is  really  in  need  of  further  ser- 
vice, or  merely  needs  the  simple  answer  to  the 
question  asked." 


The  history  of  the  National  Travelers  Aid  Association 
has  always  been  of  increasing  growth  and  progress, 
moving  ahead  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the 


country  and  the  changing  needs  of  the  people.     It  began 
in  1850  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  when  an  agency  was 
founded  to  give  relief  to  per song  who  became  stranded 
in  that  city  while  on  their  way  to  the  West.  Other 
cities  experiencing  problems  of  moving  people  organized 
similar  agencies,  and  in  1917  these  units  were  co- 
ordinated into  a  national  association,     it  the  start  of 
the  second  World  War  and  the  development  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations  program,  Travelers  Aid  again  met 
the  needs  of  the  time  by  joining  as  the  sixth  member 
agency  of  this  organization.    USO-Travelers  Aid  Ser- 
vices were  set  up  in  war-affected  communities  and  with 
this  step  came  the  initiation  of  still  another  service, 
the  USC  Lounges  for  Troops  in  Transit,  located  in  rail- 
road and  bus  stations,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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Travelers  Aid  Society,  in  that  city. 
.Explanation  of  terms 

1.     By  the  term,  "service-connected  persons",  the  writer 

referred  to  any  client  of  the  agency  whose  problem  was 

associated  in  some  way  with  a  man  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

In  some  cases,  the  client  was  a  member  of  a  family  group 

1  Margaret  Creech,  "Travelers  Aid  Services  in 
Wartime " t  Social  Services  in  Wartime,  Helen  R.  Wright  ed. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1944 


to  which  the  serviceman  belonged,  in  other  instances, 
there  was  a  friendship  between  our  client  and  the  man. 

2.     Short-contact  case  work,  as  is  implicit  in  the  term, 

is  case  work  of  short  duration,  usually  not  more  than 

three  or  four  interviews.     It  varies  with  the  agency  and 

with  the  problem  of  the  client.     Of  the  cases  presented 

in  this  paper,  none  extended  over  three  interviews,  and 

the  great  majority  consisted  of  one  contact  only.  It 

should  be  realized  that  only  the  immediate  problem  can 

be  treated  in  so  short  a  time,    ^s  Robert  Wilson  said, 

"...The  short  contact  is  characterized  by  an  approach 

which  differentiates  between  a  single  problem  or  segment 

of  the  clien's  situation  which  needs  to  be  treated 

quickly  and  the  problems  which  do  not  bear  on  the  situ- 
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ation  at  hand."      In  case  discussions  in  Chapter  II  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  working  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  client's  conflicts  of  the  moment,  rather  than  upon 
factors  in  his  former  life  experiences  which  led  to  per- 
sonality difficulties,  although  it  was  necessary  to  have 
as  wide  a  knowledge  of  these  past  events  as  possible  in 
order  to  see  how  they  related  to  the  present  needs. 

2  Robert  S.  Wilson,  The  Short  Contact  in  Social 
Case  Work,  Vol.  I,  National  association  for  Travelers  Aid 
and  Transient  Service,  New  York,  1937,  p.  26. 


Short  contact  case  work  can  be  considered  a  limitation 


or  a  challenge,  depending  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the 

case  worker.     In  regard  to  this  phase  of  USO-Travelers 

Aid  Work,  Dorothy  Sklund  has  said, 

"A  person  comes  to  us  under  pressure  to  get 
something  done,  and  done  quickly.     We  know 
nothing  about  him  before  he  comes.    He  will  be 
gone  from  us  before  very  long.    These  are  the 
confines,  the  limits  within  which  we.  work.  We 
can  use  these  limits  creatively  ...  or  we  can 
be  miserable  because  we  cannot  do  more  and  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  becoming  routinized  and  thus 
artificially  safe  from  our  feelings  ... 

Such  short  contacts  are  a  challenge  to  case 
workers  and  it  is  my  own  belief  that  there  are 
many  things  we  can  learn  from  having  to  focus 
more  intently  and  to  sharpen  our  sensitivities, 
to  use  any  ingenuity  we  have  and  be  willing  to 
let  go  ...,t3 

The  dynamic  possibilities  of  short  interviews  were  dis- 
cussed by  Bertha  Reynolds,  her  conclusions  being, 

"...We  question  whether  as  much  time  is  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  a  fruitful  professional 
relationship  as  we  have  thought.  Perhaps 
people  give  of  themselves  what  is  appropriate 
to  the  business  in  hand  rather  quickly  pro- 
vided they  can  have  confidence  that  the  other 
person  is  honest  in  his  intentions.  Perhaps 
defining  the  business  in  hand  so  that  it  is 
well  understood  helps  the  movement  of  the  re- 
lationship because  it  removes  uncertainties  ... 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  one's  whole  life,  to 
bring  to  an  interview,  no  matter  how  short,  the 
quality  of  reaching  people  which  comes  from 


3  Dorothy  Eklund,  "Psychiatric  Social  Work  and 
Case  Work  in  USO",  Newsletter,  American  Association  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Workers,  Vol.  £111,  No.  1,  Summer, 
1943,  p.  12. 
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deep  and  sincere  living." 
In  surveying  the  work  with  service-connected  persons 
during  1945,  it  was  noted  by  the  writer  that  nearly  every 
case  would  fit  into  one  of  seven  categories:  runaway 
children;  behavior  problems;  financial  needs;  travel  ser- 
vices; location  of  persons;  housing;  and  adjustment  to 
the  community.    These  categories  could  apply  to  other 
clients,  as  well.    The  only  cases  which  were  omitted  from 
this  study  were  those  of  dependent  and  transient  men. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  individuals  concerned,  this 
omission  could  not  be  avoided.    Throughout  1945  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  gave  financial  aid,  housing,  or 
employment  advice  to  283  dependent  or  transient  men.  The 
identifying  information  received  from  this  group  was,  on 
the  whole,  unreliable.    Also,  in  talking  with  such  men, 
their  association  with  servicemen  was  not  always  deter- 
mined, as  it  would  have  little  bearing  on  the  immediate 
problems  of  food  and  lodging  and  work.    Although  a  few 
cases  could  be  cited  where  transient  men  spoke  of  having 
sons  in  service,  there  would  be  no  way  of  determining  how 
representative  of  the  whole  such  cases  were  or  how  great 
a  connection  there  was  between  this  fact  and  the  needs  of 

4  Bertha  Reynolds,  "Dynamic  Possibilities  of  the 
Time  Limited  Interview",  Newsletter,  American  Associaticn 
of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers,  Tenth  Anniversary  Number, 
May,  1940,  p.  6. 
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the  man  at  the  time  of  application  to  the  agency.  For 
these  reasons,  the  whole  group  of  transient  men  was 
omitted  from  this  study. 

The  numerical  relationship  of  the  seven  categories  can 
be  seen  in  the  table  on  page  ten.    As  the  numbers  in- 
dicate, the  group  of  service-connected  persons  was  the 
smallest  of  the  three  types  of  clients,  and  the  problems 
were  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  seven  categories 
than  in  the  other  two  groups  of  clients.     Since  the 
seven  types  of  problems  discussed  in  this  thesis  and 
listed  in  the  table  do  not  represent  the  complete  ser- 
vices of  the  agency,   the  figure  of  1084  is  not  indicative 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  served  by  the  agency 
during  the  period  of  1^45.     In  the  column  entitled  "Ser- 
vicemen", a  blank  space  was  left  in  two  problems,  those 
of  runaway  children  and  adjustment  to  the  community, 
since  neither  situation  would  arise  with  military  person- 
nel. 


TABLE  I 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SHORT  CONTACT  CASES  IN  SEVEN  SERVICES,  AND  PERCENTAGE 
OF  SERVICE-CONNECTED  PERSONS  IN  EACH  TYPE  OF  PROBLEM,  HANDLED  BY  THE 
TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY,  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1945 


Type  of 
Service 

Service- 
Connected 
Persons 

Other 
Civilians 

Servicemen 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Service- 
Connected 
Persons 
m  lotal 

Runaway 
children 

9 

38 

47 

.19 

Behavior 
problems 

13 

78 

7 

98 

.13 

Financial 
needs 

16 

337 

185 

538 

.03 

Travel 
services 

55 

153 

7 

215 

.26 

Location 
of  persons 

22 

18 

15 

55 

.40 

Hovsing 

30 

61 

11 

102 

.29 

Adjustment  to 
community 

5 

24 

29 

.17 

Total 

150 

709 

225 

1084 

( 


CHAPTER  II     STUDY  OF  SAMPLE  CASES 


RUNAWAY  CHILDREN 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  comes  to  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  is  that  of  runaway  children.    A  "boy 
or  girl  who  feels  that  his  home  situation  is  so  intoler- 
able that  he  must  break  away  and  start  out  by  himself  in 
a  strange  place  is  indeed  disturbed.    The  family  of  such 
a  child  experiences  conflicting  emotions,  among  them 
fear,  shame  at  the  child's  behavior,  guilt  for  failing  in 
some  way  tc  have  the  perfect  child,  resentment  for  having 
to  face  an  embarrassing  situation,  and  in  some  cases  the 
disgrace  of  needing  to  apply  to  a  social  agency  or  to  the 
police  for  help.     In  order  to  accomplish  constructive 
personality  change,  the  entire  family  situation  must  be 
understood  by  the  worker,  including  the  feelings  of  par- 
ents and  child.    Before  treatment  can  start,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  why  the  child  left  the  home.     In  some 
of  the  cases  which  came  to  the  Travelers  Aid  Society 
during  the  past  few  years,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  war 
situation  played  some  part  in  causing  this  break. 

Travelers  Aid  functions 

In  general,  Travelers  Aid  Society  work  with  runaways  can 


be  divided  into  two  main  areas — returning  the  child  to  his 
family  and  attempting  to  remedy  the  conflicts  which  caused 
him  to  run  away.     The  cases  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
agency  in  various  ways : --through  referrals  from  the  police 
or  from  cooperating  agencies  in  other  cities  where  the 
children  were  picked  up,  from  requests  by  the  families 
themselves  for  assistance,  or  by  finding  the  child  in  the 
railroad  station.     If  the  child  were  found  in  another 
city,  either  by  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  or  by  the 
police,  the  agency  was  usually  asked  to  see  the  families, 
secure  the  necessary  funds  for  the  transportation  back  to 
Worcester,  and  meet  the  runaway  upon  his  arrival  here, 
preferably  with  his  family.    When  the  families  applied 
directly  for  help  in  locating  the  child,  it  was  difficult 
to  do  so  unless  it  was  known  in  what  part  of  the  country 
he  had  gone,  in  which  case  the  worker  contacted  our 
agency  in  that  place.     Otherwise,  a  description  of  the 
child  had  to  be  sent  out  through  the  police.     In  some  in- 
stances, transportation  employees  at  the  railroad  station 
apprehended  the  child  as  he  was  buying  a  ticket  or  trying 
to  board  a  train  with  no  ticket,  and  called  for  Travelers 
Aid  help.     If  a  child  belonging  in  another  city  were 
found  in  Worcester  either  by  our  agency  or  by  the  police, 
a  similar  plan  was  made,  that  is,  the  Travelers  Aid 


Society  in  the  home  city  was  notified,  and  they  met  the 
child  upon  his  return,  and  worked  with  the  family. 

When  the  child  arrived  in  Worcester,  a  worker  met  his 
train.    Before  his  arrival,  she  talked  with  the  parents, 
getting  the  money  for  fare,  if  possible,  and  exploring 
to  find  what  factors  in  the  home  brought  about  the 
situation.    Later  she  talked  with  the  child  to  find  out 
his  reasons  for  running  away,  what  he  had  planned  to  do, 
his  attitudes  toward  his  home,  school,  and  family,  and 
his  problems.     Whenever  possible,  the  worker  interpreted 
the  child  to  his  parents,  and  the  parents  to  the  child, 
in  order  to  give  each  an  understanding  of  the  other. 
When  a  need  was  indicated  for  psychiatric  treatment  of 
the  child,  or  case  work  treatment  of  the  family  situation, 
the  case  was  referred  to  the  proper  agency.     In  a  few  in- 
stances, because  of  the  good  relationship  which  was 
established  in  early  contacts  with  either  the  child  or 
the  parents,  the  case  was  carried  by  this  agency,  but 
since  this  meant  a  oase  of  long  duration,  none  can  be 
considered  in  this  paper. 

Sample  cases 

1.     In  May  Mrs.  Green  was  referred  to  Travelers 
Aid  Society  by  the  Worcester  Detective  Bureau 


when  her  three  sons  were  picked  up  in  Hartford 
as  runaways  and  were  held  there  by  the  police. 
Their  release  was  secured  through  the  Hartford 
Travelers  Aid  Society.    Mrs.  Green  came  to  the 
office  shortly  before  their  arrival  time  and 
talked  with  the  worker.     She  felt  that  Jimmy, 
eleven  years  old,  and  the  eldest  boy,  was  a 
serious  behavior  problem,  and  that  he  had  in- 
fluenced the  other  children  to  leave  home. 
His  behavior  consisted  of  staying  out  late  at 
night,  truant ing,  running  away,  and  stealing. 
The  father  was  in  the  Wavy,  at  that  time  a 
patient  in  Sampson  Naval  Hospital.    The  boys 
returned  as  scheduled,  and  the  worker  gave 
Jimmy  an  appointment  for  the  following  day.  He 
impressed  the  worker  as  a  bright  child  with  a 
pleasant  manner.    He  spoke  of  his  dislike  of 
school  and  his  interest  in  farming.    He  stated 
that  he  and  his  brothers  had  run  away  with  the 
idea  of  getting  jobs  on  a  farm  near  Hartford. 
In  a  home  visit,  the  worker  talked  with  Mrs. 
Green  at  greater  length.     She  was  protective  of 
Jimmy,  placing  the  blame  for  most  of  his  behav- 
ior upon  other  boys,  but  did  assert  that  no  one 
else  could  be  blamed  for  his  running  away.  The 
first  episode  of  leaving  home  followed  a  visit 
to  his  father  when  the  latter  was  transferred 
to  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,  and  Jimmy  tried  a 
few  days  later  to  reach  the  hospital  by  himself. 
Mrs.  Green  said  that  she  forgave  him  for  this, 
as  she  could  understand  how  he  wanted  to  see  his 
father,  but  she  could  give  no  explanation  of  the 
trip  to  Hartford.     The  worker  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  treatment  for  Jimmy  at  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  but  Mrs.  Green  was  hesitant 
about  this,  feeling  that  only  "bad  boys"  were 
seen  there.    Following  further  interpretation  by 
the  worker,  Mrs.  Green  decided  to  consider  it. 
As  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  further  that 
Travelers  Aid  Society  could  do,  the  case  was 
closed. 

In  December  Jimmy  came  to  Travelers  ^id,  saying 
that  he  had  a  ticket  to  New  York  City,  that  he 
was  being  sent  by  his  mother  to  see  his  father, 
a  patient  in  a  Naval  hospital,  and  that  he  would 


like  help  with  train  connections  in  Springfield. 
Ee  gave  incorrect  information  about  his  parents 
and  since  he  seemed  confused  about  traveling,  we 
asked  him  to  have  his  mother  contact  us.  After 
he  left  to  get  his  mother,  the  former  record  on 
Jimmy  was  discovered,  and  the  worker  went  at 
once  to  the  home.     The  boy  was  not  there.  Mrs. 
Green  had  concluded  that  Jimmy  had  run  away, 
and  notified  the  police.    Her  husband  was  due 
home  that  afternoon  from  the  hospital  for  a  few 
days'  leave,  and  she  stated  that  Jimmy  knew 
this.    He  had  taken  .#26.00  from  her  purse  that 
morning  and  was  supposed  to  appear  in  court  that 
same  day  for  having  stolen  a  pocketbook  downtown 
three  days  before.    However,  she  did  not  feel 
that  fear  of  the  court  had  caused,  him  to  leave. 
She  also  stated  that  he  had  run  away  so  many 
times  that  she  could  not  count  them.     As  far  as 
she  could  tell,  the  father's  visits  on  weekends 
had  little  to  do  with  Jimmy's  running  away,  and 
did  not  make  him  either  happy  or  disturbed.  He 
had  been  placed  by  the  court  at  the  Oakdale 
Training  School  for  Boys  but  ran  away  from  there 
so  often  that  they  dismissed  him.     She  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  put  him  in  Lyman 
School  as  everything  else  had  been  tried,  and 
said  that  her  husband  agreed  with  her  that  the 
boy  could  not  stay  in  the  home  any  longer. 

Later  that  afternoon  Jimmy  came  to  the  Travelers 
Aid  Society  office  and  asked  for  his  ticket 
which  he  had  left  with  us.     We  told  him  that  we 
had  talked  with  his  mother,  and  that  he  had 
better  go  home  with  us.     He  denied  that  his 
father  was  due  home  that  day,  and  insisted  that 
his  mother  wanted  him  to.  go  to  New  York  City. 
He  made  no  objections  to  going  home  and  when  we 
arrived  at  the  house  did  not  express  emotion  of 
any  sort.     The  other  children  immediately  began 
to  jeer  and  tease  him,  Jimmy  replied  by  taking 
refuge  in  another  room  and  throwing  small 
articles  at  them,  and  Mrs.  Green  was  unable  to 
control  the  situation.     Seaman  Green  arrived 
while  the  worker  was  there,  and  asked  the  agency's 
help  in  sending  Jimmy  to  Lyman  School  at  once.  In 
discussing  the  matter  with  both  parents,  it  was 
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felt  that  they  had  thought  at  some  length  about 
this  move,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary.    We  agreed  to  notify  the  Probation 
Officer,  who  would  make  the  arrangements.  This 
was  done,  and  two  weeks  later  we  learned  that 
Jimmy  was  committed  to  Lyman  School. 


The  agency  felt  it  regrettable  that  Jimmy  did  not  have  a 
psychiatric  examination,  for  there  were  many  question- 
able factors  in  the  situation.    His  delinquency  spread 
into  several  fields,  not  only  running  away,  but  truancy, 
stealing,  lying,  disobedience,  and  an  inability  to  con- 
form to  regulations  of  any  sort.    Had  the  parents  been 
more  accepting  of  the  help  that  was  offered  after  both 
the  iuay  and  the  December  episodes,  more  might  have  been 
learned  about  the  family  relationships  and  perhaps  some 
clues  discovered  as  to  Jimmy's  reasons  for  repeatedly 
leaving  home,  as  well  as  his  motives  in  the  stealing 
and  other  misdemeanors.    There  may  have  been  a  great 
need  for  attention,  recognition  or  achievement  behind 
his  actions. 


In  the  few  brief  contacts  that  our  worker  had  with  Mrs. 
and  Seaman  Green,  attempts  were  made  to  explore  the 
family  situation.    Due  to  the  mother's  protective  at- 
titude, the  information  received  about  Jimmy  could  not 
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be  considered  too  valuable.     She  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss 
to  explain  his  behavior,    and  although  the  worker 
offered  her  various  leads,  by  questioning  the  child's 
school  conduct  and  achievements,  the  relationship  to 
the  parents,  and  general  interests,  Mrs.  Green  did  not 
possess  enough  understanding  or  ability  to  observe  the 
behavior  to  answer  these  questions  intelligently. 
Seaman  Green  was  seen  only  once,  at  the  time  when  the 
worker  brought  Jimmy  back  to  the  house.    He  was  more 
sure  of  what  he  wished  done  with  the  boy,  for  while 
Mrs.  Green  had  spoken  of  Lyman  School  as  the  only  so- 
lution, she  did  not  seem  to  be  as  firm  as  did  her 
husband,  and  the  worker  had  the  feeling  that  Mrs.  Green 
was  not  as  mature  a  person  as  he  was  and  that  she 
leaned  upon  her  husband  for  important  decisions.  The 
way  in  which  the  other  children  acted  when  Jimmy  came 
to  the  home,  and  his  method  of  retaliating  gave  the 
impression  that  Mrs.  Green  did  not  have  much  control 
over  her  children.    Although  she  repeatedly  told  them 
to  stop  throwing  things,  none  of  the  children  paid 
attention  to  her,  and  this  might  have  been  indicative 
of  her  lack  of  force  in  other  situations  as  well. 

This  case  might  have  developed  into  a  long-time  case 


work  situation,  if  the  worker  had  been  able  to  establish 
a  good  relationship  with  Jimmy,  or  if  the  parents  had 
been  interested  or  willing  to  come  to  the  agency  for 
further  help,    ihis  last  was  particularly  true  of  the 
first  contact  in  May,  when  some  effort  was  made  to  in- 
terpret to  the  mother  the  need  for  treatment  and  the 
desirability  of  an  examination  at  the  Child  Guidance 
Clinic.    However,  Mrs.  Green  did  not  desire  this,  and 
did  not  discuss  the  matter  fully  enough  with  the  worker 
so  that  conclusions  could  be  drawn  regarding  her  re- 
luctance.    Jimmy  himself  did  not  relate  to  the  worker, 
and  although  he  answered  her  questions  politely  enough, 
the  worker  did  not  feel  that  she  was  getting  any  real 
response  from  him.     Consequently ,  the  worker  could  only 
point  out  to  Seaman  and  Mrs.  Green  the  many  things  to 
be  considered  before  sending  Jimmy  to  the  Lyman  School, 
try  to  stimulate  their  thinking  regarding  his  reasons 
for  delinquent  behavior.    When  Mrs.  Green  was  asked  why 
she  thought  Jimmy  left  home,  and  from  what  he  was  running 
away,  she  only  replied  that  she  did  not  know,  that  she 
had  no  idea,  and  added  that  there  was  everything  in  the 
home,  and  that  she  did  as  much  as  she  could  for  all  the 
children.    Even  though  she  did  not  reply  in  a  way  to 
give  the  worker  any  clues,  it  was  hoped  that  the 


quest ione  would  guide  Mrs.  Green  in  her  effort  to 
understand  the  boy. 

The  agency  felt  that  although  the  family's  response  to 
the  worker  was  mostly  negative,  there  was  something 
accomplished  in  the  case  work  area.     Jimmy  was  returned 
to  his  family,  thus  easing  their  anxiety  about  his  wel- 
fare, for  the  time  being,  at  least.     In  the  three  in- 
terviews held  with  Mrs.  Green,  the  worker  explored  the 
family  situation.     When  it  was  learned  that  Jimmy's 
delinquent  behavior  began  at  the  time  his  father  was 
transferred  to  a  nearby  Naval  hospital,  the  worker, 
feeling  that  there  might  be  some  connection  between 
the  two  facts,  discussed  this  with  Mrs.  Green.  In 
talking  with  Jimmy,  the  worker  offered  friendship,  in- 
terest and  help.    However,  since  in  both  contacts  with 
the  boy  the  worker  was  forced  to  be  an  authoritative 
person,  a  good  relationship  was  difficult  to  establish. 
When  the  parents  decided  to  put  Jimmy  in  the  hands  of 
the  Juvenile  Probation  officer,  with  the  result  that  he 
be  sent  to  Lyman  school,  they  needed  some  support  from 
the  worker,  as  they  were  not  secure  in  this  move. 
Their  natural  protective  instincts  as  parents  con- 
flicted with  their  despair  and  sense  of  failure  in  man- 


aging  the  boy.     Ytfhen  they  made  the  decision  regarding 
Lyman  School,  the  worker  gave  them  support  by  pointing 
out  that  Jimmy  would  thus  be  protected  and  would  learn 
how  to  conform,  and  that  the  other  children  would  no 
longer  be  under  his  influence.     Case  work  techniques 
were  used  in  the  way  the  worker  attempted  to  stimulate 
the  mother's  thinking  about  the  boy's  behavior,  offered 
community  resources,  and  stood  by  while  they  tried  to 
solve  their  problem. 


2.     A  wire  was  received  from  the  Travelers  Aid 
Society  in  Philadelphia  asking  that  we  see  the 
parents  of  George  Bianchi,  sixteen  years  old, 
and  secure  from  them  funds  for  his  return  to 
Worcester.    The  worker  visited  the  house  and 
saw  the  mother  and  father,  the  latter  on  fur- 
lough from  the  Army.    They  related  that  George 
left  home  a  week  ago  and  that  he  had  mailed 
them  a  note  before  leaving  the  city  which  said 
that  he  wanted  "to  live  his  own  life"  and  that 
they  must  not  send  "the  cops"  after  him.  Pvt. 
Bianchi  told  the  worker  that  his  son  had 
caused  a  young  girl  to  become  pregnant,  and 
that  the  baby  had  been  born  within  the  past 
week.    There  was  to  be  no  court  action  if 
George  paid  for  the  confinement.    George  left 
school  when  he  became  sixteen  and  had  been 
working  since  then.     Out  of  his  pay  check,  he 
had  to  give  his  mother  money  for  board,  repay  a 
debt  to  his  father  and  take  care  of  his  own  ex- 
penses.   Pvt.  Bianchi  felt  that  since  he  had 
been  in  the  Army,  his  son  had  been  allowed  to 
get  out  of  hand,  and  he  excused  his  wife  for 
this  by  telling  of  her  many  responsibilities 
with  the  other  younger  children  who  were  not 
well,  and  also  the  financial  difficulties  in 
the  home.    He  hoped  to  be  given  a  dependency 
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discharge  soon.     Both  parents  expressed  eagerness 
at  having  the  worker  talk  with  George  when  he  re- 
turned and  they  deposited  his  bus  fare  from 
Philadelphia  to  Worcester. 

George  returned  as  scheduled  and  talked  with  the 
worker.    His  manner  was  aggressive  and  in  some 
ways  mature.    He  stated  that  he  had  simply  felt 
like  leaving,  and  did  so.    He  planned  to  join  the 
Navy  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  but  said  that 
this  would  be  impossible  unless  his  father  was 
released  from  the  Army,  because  his  financial 
contribution  was  needed  in  the  home.    His  answers 
to  the  worker's  questions  seemed  to  be  the 
expected  ones,  rather  than  the  truth.    He  enjoyed 
his  home,  he  said,  he  had  enough  money  and  every- 
thing he  wished,  he  had  hobbies  and  attended 
Boys'  Club  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, he  was  happy  to  have  his  father  home  on 
furlough,  and  was  satisfied  with  all  his  family 
did  for  him.    Further  help  was  offered,  but 
George  did  not  accept  it. 


In  this  case  of  a  sixteen  year  old  boy  who  had  left  school 
in  order  to  work,  who  had  financial  responsibilities,  was 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  had  run  away 
from  home,  the  worker  saw  an  individual  who  was  immature 
and  at  the  same  time  had  burdens  which  were  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  age  and  experience.     George  seemed  to  have 
felt  oppressed  by  these  burdens,  and  in  an  effort  to  es- 
cape from  them,  left  his  home.     In  the  one  desire  which 
he  expressed  to  the  worker,  that  of  wishing  to  join  the 
Navy  when  he  reached  the  correct  age,  George  recognized 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so  unless  his  father  was 
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back  in  the  home  at  that  time.    There  may  have  been 
other  areas  in    which  the  boy  wanted  something  but  was 
unable  to  have  it  because  of  the  home  ties.    The  fact 
that  his  child  was  born  while  he  was  in  Philadelphia 
signified  that  here  again  was  something  which  he  could 
not  face,  that  he  wished  to  be  out  of  reach  when  it 
took  place.     One  can  only  speculate  on  the  meaning  to 
George  of  the  child,  and  of  the  financial  responsibil- 
ities, but  certainly  for  a  boy  who  wished  independence 
and  freedom,  he  was  in  a  difficult  situation.    His  de- 
sire to  enter  the  iiavy  as  soon  as  possible  indicated 
his  need  to  escape.    Bowed  down  with  his  financial 
duties,  his  work,  his  child  and  the  agreement  to  the 
child's  mother,  George  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  free 
himself  by  running  away. 

In  an  article  dealing  with  the  meaning  to  a  family 

group  of  a  man  in  service,  Milton  Rosenbaum  has  said, 

"...A  son  whose  father  goes  off  to  war  has  many 
problems  to  face.     These  differ,  depending  on 
the  age  of  the  boy  and  of  course,  on  his  orig- 
inal relationship  with  both  father  and  mother. 
The  growing  boy  needs  a  father.    He  needs  a 
father  whom  he  can  both  love  and  hate.    He  needs 
a  father  with  whom  he  can  identify  and  thus 
grow  up  emotionally.    He  needs  a  father  who,  in 
a  kind  and  firm  manner,  will  act  as  a  check  on 
certain  of  his  primitive  desires  ...     When  the 
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father  is  suddenly  removed,  the  responsibility 
thrust  on  the  child  may  be  more  than  he  can 
handle  and  can  only  lead  to  frustration  and 
resulting  anxiety".5 

This  quotation  seemed  to  apply  directly  to  George  Bianchi. 
With  all  the  normal  conflicts  of  a  boy  in  the  adolescent 
period,  the  loss  of  his  father  in  the  home  was  an  ad- 
ditional one.    The  responsibilities  were  present,  in 
that  there  was  a  need  for  his  money  and  for  his  help  in 
other  ways  to  the  mother.    With  younger  children  who 
were  sickly,  George  took  the  place  of  the  man  of  the 
house,  a  position  far  too  advanced  for  his  present  stage 
of  development.    Undoubtedly,  he  wanted  to  be  an  adult, 
but  was  not  always  equal  to  it. 

In  talking  with  George,  the  worker  treated  him  as  an 

adult.    He  presented  an  appearance  that  was  immature  in 

his  bragging,  aggressive  way,  and  at  the  same  time 

mature  in  his  insight  into  his  desire  for  escape.  The 

worker  questioned  him  about  his  trip,  his  plans,  his 

work,  and  his  recreation.     George  gave  the  polite  answers 

in  each  case.    Ke  seemed  to  be  deeply  blocked  to  discuss 

his  true  feelings  with  the  worker.    He  made  no  mention  of 

5  Milton  Rosenbaum,  "Emotional  Aspects  of  Wartime 
Separations",  The  Family,  January,  1944,  Vol.  iXIV,  No.  9, 
P.  340. 
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the  baby  or  his  responsibility  to  the  girl,  and  the  worker 
did  not  feel  that  this  topic  could  be  introduced  in  the 
first  contact,  unless  a  very  good  relationship  was 
established  at  once.     This  was  not  the  case,  for  George 
remained  at  a  distance  and  only  talked  of  surface  things. 
Had  the  worker  been  able  to  establish  a  good  relationship, 
she  would  have  tried  to  make  George  feel  more  secure, 
help  him  to  face  his  responsibilities  rather  than  fleeing 
from  them,  and  perhaps  relieve  the  home  situation  so  that 
the  boy  could  have  a  freer  and  more  independent  life. 
This  was  too  much  to  attempt  in  one  interview,  and  it 
seemed  doubtful  that  George  would  return  to  the  agency. 
The  worker  could  only  hope  that  George  might  have  learned 
from  his  experience  that  he  had  not  solved  his  problems 
by  running  away,  and  that  he  had  met  in  the  worker  an  in- 
terested person  who  had  offered  to  help  him. 


3.    Mrs.  Rollins  asked  Travelers  Aid  help  in 
locating  her  daughter,  Ann,  fifteen  years  old, 
whorr     she  was  certain  had  run  away  with  a 
soldxer  friend  to  his  camp  in  the  South.  She 
said  that  Ann  had  been  a  problem  for  the  past 
year  because  of  her  behavior  with  servicemen. 
a  few  days  before  coming  to  our  office,  Mrs. 
Rollins  had  met  Ann  and  this  soldier  on  the 
street,  asked  them  to  stop  seeing  one  another, 
and  told  Ann  to  go  home  at  once.    Ann  laughed 
at  her  mother,  said  she  was  going  away  with 
the  soldier  and  Mrs.  Rollins  had  not  seen  the 
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girl  since  that  time.     She  described  a  diffi- 
cult financial  situation  in  the  home,  Mrs. 
Rollins  working  until  recently  to  support 
herself,  Ann  and  a  younger  girl,  since  the 
father  was  a  patient  at  Worcester  State  Hos- 
pital.   Mrs.  Rollins  had  applied  that  week 
for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  stay  at  ho/ne  and  watch  over  Ann.  She 
took  out  a  warrant  for  Ann's  arrest  as  a 
stubborn  child,  intending  to  have  the  girl 
sent  to  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  upon  her  return.    Mrs.  Rollins  stated 
that  this  was  the  fifth  time  Ann  had  run 
away.     In  each  case  she  blamed  someone  else, 
in  this  instance  the  soldier,  whose  family 
and  reputation  Mrs,  Rollins  criticized 
vehemently.    Her  attitude  was  vindictive  and 
selfish,  she  represented  herself  as  the  long- 
suffering  good  mother  who  had  many  burdens 
and  no  one  to  help  her  in  any  way. 

Through  the  Travelers  Aid  nearest  the  boy's 
camp,  we  located  him  and  Ann.    They  had  been 
living  together  there,  and  had  a  marriage 
license  dated  for  that  day.    We  learned  that 
the  couple  could  go  a  few  miles  into  another 
state  where  fifteen  was  the  legal  age  for 
marriage.     The  soldier  had  an  excellent  Army 
record  and  good  character  references  from 
his  superior  officers.    The  worker  there  ex- 
plained looal  laws,  saying  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  the  marriage  would  be  for  Mrs. 
Rollins  to  notify  the  police  in  Worcester 
who  would  then  authorize  the  police  in  that 
town  to  arrest  Ann  on  a  charge  of  prostitu- 
tion.   They  asked  that  we  telephone  back 
within  a  few  hours,  as  they  could  not  hold 
the  girl  for  any  longer  time  than  that. 

In  talking  this  over  with  Mrs.  Rollins,  we 
pointed  out  the  meaning  of  such  an  arrest  to 
a  girl  of  Ann's  age.    However,  she  refused 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  allowing  the 
marriage,  and  raised  innumerable  objections, 
among  them  the  difference  in  religion,  their 
short  acquaintance,  and  Ann's  immaturity. 
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Although  Mrs.  Rollins  repeatedly  said  she  never 
had  any  trouble  with  her  three  older  children, 
from  other  agency's  reports  we  learned  that 
Mrs.  Rollins  had  an  illegitimate  child  (not  Ann) 
as  had  her  two  older  daughters.     In  an  outburst 
of  emotion,  Mrs.  Rollins  said  she  hoped  Ann 
would  have  a  baby  so  that  she  could  make  the 
soldier  and  his  mother  suffer.    Mrs.  Rollins 
then  called  the  police,  asking  them  to  have  Ann 
arrested.    We  notified  the  Travelers  Aid  in  the 
camp  town  that  this  was  being  done. 


Mrs.  Rollins  was  an  insecure  and  frightened  woman.  She 
saw  in  Ann  a  repitition  of  conflicts  she  and  her  two 
older  daughters  had  faced,  and  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do.     She  had  appealed  to  other  agencies  in  the  past, 
none  of  whom,  from  her  point  of  view,  had  been  helpful, 
since  none  had  made  the  perfect  child  out  of  Ann.  This 
failure,  added  to  her  own  failure  as  a  mother,  increased 
her  guilt  and  fears.     In  her  anxiety,  she  was  unable  to 
see  any  means  of  controling  Ann  except  by  police 
authority. 


As  Mrs.  Rollins  was  too  emotionally  disturbed  in  these 
two  interviews  to  be  receptive  of  intensive  case  work 
treatment  along  the  idea  that  she  might  in  some  ways  be 
to  blame  for  Ann's  delinquency,  the  worker  could  not 
enter  that  area.    However,  the  worker  could  and  did 
locate  the  girl,  ease  Mrs.  Rollins'  worry,  and  allow 
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Mrs.  Rollins  to  express  her  hostility  and  her  pent-up 
feelings  regarding  Ann  and  the  soldier  and  her  rela- 
tives.   While  this  treatment  may  not  have  changed  the 
situation  for  a  long  period  of  time,  Mrs.  Rollins  was 
relieved  of  her  emotional  tension  temporarily.  The 
worker  learned  from  Mrs.  Rollins  and  from  other 
agencies  enough  of  the  family  background  so  that  it 
could  be  seen  how  deep  seated  her  problems  were,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  solved  in  a  short  time.  As 
three  other  agencies  were  active  on  the  Rollins  case, 
Travelers  Aid  made  no  effort  to  follow  up  the  situation, 
for  long  time  case  work  on  family  problems  was  not  one 
of  the  agency's  functions. 

Summary 

In  working  on  cases  of  runaways,  the  first  consideration, 
after  having  performed  the  neceeeary  task  of  locating  and 
returning  the  child,  was  the  factor  in  the  home  situation 
from  which  the  child  was  trying  to  escape.     The  parents 
or  the  child  could  be  the  source  of  this  information. 
Past  behavior  of  the  child,  his  attitudes  toward  home  and 
other  environments,  and  his  personality  adjustment  all 
were  indicators  as  to  whether  the  case  should  be  referred 
to  a  family  or  psychiatric  agency  or  continued  by 
Travelers  Aid.    There  were  two  problems  in  most  cases  - 
that  of  establishing  rapport  with  the  child  who  was  on 
the  defensive  and  unresponsive,  and  convincing  the  family 
when  further  treatment  seemed  necessary.    Too  often  the 
family  was  satisfied  when  the  child  was  returned  and 
considered  the  matter  closed.     In  short  contacts  with 
families  of  runaways,  the  agency  plan  was  to  understand 
the  home  situation,  then  point  out  to  the  parents  where 
there  were  failures  and  why  the  child  had  certain  needs 
and  personality  deviations,  and  where  further  help  could 
be  received.     The  three  cases  described  here  were  indic- 
ative  of  family  problems.    Because  the  clients  were 
emotionally  disturbed,  relationships  were  difficult  to 
establish  and  therefore  case    work  treatment  of  a  lasting 


value  to  the  client  was  almost  impossible.    The  worker 
displayed  a  warm  and  accepting  attitude  in  each  case,  so 
that  the  client  might  feel  free  to  return  to  the  agency 
if  he  wished. 


BEHAVIOR  problems 

The  women  considered  in  this  category  were  those  who  pre- 
sented a  financial  need  which  grew  out  of  their  "behavior, 
as  differentiated  from  those  persons  who  merely  lost  a 
purse  or  had  not  planned  on  spending  as  much  money  as 
was  necessary.    They  were  women  who  had  a  need  to  be  with 
a  serviceman  other  than  their  husbands,  a  need  which  was 
stronger  than  family  ties  or  responsibilities.  Their 
behavior  was  not  acceptable  to  the  meres  of  our  culture 
patterns,    a  Travelers  Aid  society  in  the  same  town  as 
an  Army  camp  or  Naval  base  would  have  many  more  such 
cases  than  were  seen  at  the  Worcester  agency;  however, 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  during  1945  to  warrant 
consideration.     Some  of  the  women  had  husbands  in  ser- 
vice and  had  developed  promiscuous  relationships  with 
other  servicemen;     some  would  have  acted  in  a  similar 
manner  even  though  there  was  not  a  war  situation.  The 
problem  which  brought  them  to  the  Travelers  Aid  Society 
was  in  most  cases  that  they  became  stranded  in  a  strange 
city,  either  because  the  serviceman  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  for  them,  financially,  as  they  had 
expected,  or  because  he  had  to  move  out  away  from  the 
camp  before  he  could  make  further  arrangements  with  them. 
In  such  cases,  the  women  would  try  to  get  funds  from 


their  families  or  from  some  agency.    The  fundamental 
problems  were  too  deep-seated  to  be  solved  in  one  or  two 
contacts;     some  of  them  were  past  anything  but  intensive 
psychiatric  treatment. 

Travelers  Aid  functions 

Travelers  Aid  could  help  such  women  in  the  financial 
area,  by  notifying  the  Travelers  Aid  in  their  home  towns 
to  contact  the  families  and  secure  the  necessary  money, 
meanwhile  talcing  care  of  food  and  lodging  for  them.  If 
Worcester  women  were  stranded  in  other  cities  and  wished 
money  from  relatives,  the  agency  did  what  it  could  to 
get  the  money  for  them.     The  possibilities  of  effective 
case  work  with  such  persons  were  slight.     They  were 
usually  hostile,  guilt-laden,  disinterested  in  discuss- 
ing their  problems,  caring  only  to  get  their  money  and 
be  on  their  way,  and  very  much  on  the  defensive.  In 
brief  contacts  with  them,  the  agency  could  help  in  the 
immediate  financial  situation.     When  working  with  the 
relatives,  rather  than  the  woman  herself,  there  was 
evidence  of  emotional  tension,  anxiety,  and  shame,  all 
of  which  the  worker  tried  to  ease. 


Sample  cases 


1,    Mrs.  0' Brian  came  to  Travelers  A  id  asking 
advice.    Her  daughter,  Grace  Collins,  whose 
husband  was  in  the  Wavy  and  out  at  sea,  was 
stranded  in  New  York  City  and  had  wired  to  her 
mother  for  money.    Grace  had  been  working  in 
Louisiana  but  recently  decided  to  return  to 
Worcester.    She  ran  out  of  money  in  i^ew  York 
City.    Mrs.  O'Brian  did  not  wish  to  send  money 
until  she  knew  something  further  of  the  situ- 
ation.    The  Travelers  Aid  Society  in  New  York 
City  investigated  and  reported  that  Grace  had 
told  them  that  she  no  longer  needed  the  fare, 
ae  she  had  found  some  jewelry  which  she  turned 
in  for  cash.    Also,  she  had  changed  her  mind 
about  coming  home,  and  planned  to  work  in  Wew 
York  City  until  her  husband  returned  from  sea 
duty.     She  asked  that  her  mother  advance  her 
enough  money  for  living  expenses  until  she 
could  become  settled  in  a  job.     Our  worker 
called  at  the  0 'Brian  home  and  discussed  this 
with  the  mother,    Mrs.  O'Brian  was  nearly 
blind,  and  was  saving  all  available  money  for 
an  expensive  eye  operation.    The  home  was  ex- 
tremely poor,  little  more  than  a  shack.  Mrs. 
O'Brian  was  caring  for  Grace's  two  children  at 
her  own  expense,  and  she  felt  that  this  was 
enough  of  a  contribution  to  make,  as  Grace 
sent  nothing  from  her  allotment  check  for  the 
children.     She  decided  that  Grace  could  manage 
for  herself,  and  refused  to  forward  any  money. 
We  notified  the  Mew  York  Travelers  Aid  Society 
of  this,  and  in  their  reply,  they  described 
Grace  as  a  limited  and  irresponsible  person. 


In  this  case,  our  contacts  were  solely  with  the  mother, 
and  we  never  saw  Grace.    Mrs.  O'Brian  was  in  need  of 
case  work  treatment,  for  she  had  a  conflict  regarding 
her  daughter's  request  for  money,  as  well  as  strong 
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feelings  about  the  girl's  behavior.    Mrs.  O'Brian  had 
carried  responsibility  for  Grace  before,  both  by  giving 
her  financial  help  and  by  caring  for  her  children.  She 
had  her  own  problems  also,  such  as  her  financial  con- 
dition, and  her  serious  eye  defect.    For  reasons  which 
she  did  not  divulge,  Mr 8.  O'Brian  apparently  had  some 
cause  to  suspect  Grace's  present  manner  of  living,  and 
her  wish  for  an  investigation  was  what  brought  her  to 
our  agency,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  talk  out  with  someone 
her  conflicting  emotions.    Mrs.  O'Brian  felt  strongly 
that  Grace  should  be  at  home  with  her  children  and  not 
"running  about  the  country  with  other  men"  while  her 
husband  was  at  sea.    When  the  worker  saw  Mrs.  O'Brian 
the  second  time,  after  learning  from  the  New  York 
Travelers  Aid  Society  that  Grace  did  not  wish  the  fare 
to  return  home,  rather,  wished  living  expenses  paid  for 
her  in  ^jew  York  City,  the  mother  mentioned  a  possibility 
of  a  ^trained  relationship  between  Grace  and  her  husband. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  Mrs.  O'Brian  felt  a  great 
deal  of  affection  for  her  daughter,  in  spite  of  her 
criticisms,  and  that  for  a  time  she  considered  sending 
the  money,  even  though  it  would  be  most  difficult  for 
her  to  do  so.    Unable  to  think  it  out  by  herself,  and 
unwilling  to  confide  in  friends  or  other  relatives,  Mrs. 


O'Brian  came  to  Travelers  Aid,  asking  not  only  the  facts 
of  the  case,  but  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a  disin- 
terested party  about  what  she  should  do. 

The  worker  allowed  Mrs.  O'Brian  to  do  just  that.  Beyond 
telling  her  what  was  learned  in  the  report  from  the  Hew 
York  office,  the  worker  could  only  listen  to  Mrs. 
O'Brian,  and  once  it  was  seen  what  her  decision  was  to 
be,  support  her  so  that  guilt  feelings  would  not  add 
further  conflict.    At  the  beginning,  there  was  some  am- 
bivalence, as  Mrs.  O'Brian  wanted  to  send  the  money  to 
Grace,  but  at  the  same  time,  did  not  feel  that  she  should 
or  could  offer  any  more  help  than  what  had  already  been 
given.     As  she  talked  with  the  worker,  telling  all  she 
had  done  for  the  children  and  for  Grace  herself,  and  of 
how  Grace  had  behaved  since  her  husband  left  for  naval 
service,  she  gradually  worked  toward  her  decision  that 
she  would  no  longer  assist  the  girl.    The  worker,  on  the 
alert  for  signs  of  which  way  Mrs.  O'Brian  would  lean, 
recognized  these  trends  and  introduced  such  ideas  as  the 
fact  that  Grace  could  get  a  job  in  He*  York  City  and 
support  herself,  that  Mrs.  O'Brian  needed  all  the  money 
for  her  coming  operation,  and  that  Grace  needed  to  face 
the  reality  of  the  situation  and  understand  that  she 
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could  not  be  so  dependent  upon  her  mother.    Mrs.  0f Brian 
elaborated  upon  these  suggestions  from  the  worker,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  interview  stated  that  she  needed  no 
further  time  to  think  it  over,  that  she  knew  what  she 
wished  to  do.    A  sound  enough  relationship  was  established 
so  that  Mrs.  0' Brian  could  accept  the  worker's  suggestions 
and  adopt  them  as  her  own.    Mrs.  0 'Brian's  problem  which 
she  brought  to  the  agency  was  only  a  part  of  her  anxiety 
concerning  Grace's  behavior,  and  while  this  anxiety  was 
not  completely  erased  in  the  two  brief  contacts,  Mrs. 
O'Brian  did  receive  support  from  the  worker.     As  the 
woman  had  nearly  reached  her  decision  before  coming  to 
Travelers  Aid,  since  she  did  not  send  the  money  her 
daughter  requested,  she  needed  someone  with  whom  to  share 
her  decision  and  to  whom  she  could  explain  the  reasons 
for  refusing  the  aid.     In  a  way,  Mrs.  O'Brian  shifted  her 
guilt  feelings  to  the  worker,  and  felt  easier  for  having 
done  so. 

2.    Mrs.  Patsy  Ferraro  was  referred  to  Travelers 
Aid  by  the  USO  Club  where  she  had  gone  for  help. 
She  was  anxious  to  reach  her  husband  who  was  at 
Fort  Devens  expecting  a  discharge.    She  claimed 
to  have  been  living  with  his  family  in  Lover, 
Delaware  and  to  have  used  all  available  money  on 
the  trip  to  Worcester.    With  Mrs.  Ferraro 's  per- 
mission, we  telephoned  the  Travelers  Aid  near 
the  camp.     Although  at  first  it  was  thought  that 


Cpl.  Ferraro  would  be  discharged  that  evening, 
it  was  later  reported  that  his  name  was 
scratched  from  the  list  and  that  Mrs.  Ferraro 
would  be  unable  to  see  him.    Upon  hearing  this 
news,  Mrs.  Ferraro  became  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  burst  into  tears.    She  then  told 
the  worker  that  her  children  were  boarded  out 
in  Newton,  Massachusetts  and  that  she  had  been 
working  as  a  waitress  in  Dover,  Delaware.  She 
showed  a  letter  from  the  Newton  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  stating 
that  Cpl.  Ferraro  would  be  there  in  two  days 
to  see  about  the  children.     She  felt  that  she 
had  to  see  him  first.    Against  the  advice  and 
knowledge  of  Travelers  Aid,  Mrs.  Ferraro  took  a 
taxi  to  Fort  Devens,  found  that  she  could  not 
see  her  husband,  and  asked  the  Ayer  Travelers 
Aid  for  the  price  of  the  taxi  bill,  fifteen 
dollars.    This  was  refused  and  Mrs.  Ferraro  re- 
turned to  Worcester  with  the  taxi  driver  who 
threatened  arrest,  but  later  withdrew  his 
charges.    Plans  were  made  for  Mrs.  Ferraro  to 
stay  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
that  night. 

We  telephoned  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  in  Newton  the  next  morning 
who  reported  that  the  case  was  well  known  there, 
that  Mrs.  Ferraro  went  by  several  aliases,  and 
that  she  was  known  in  that  area  as  an  extremely 
immoral  person.    She  and  Cpl.  Ferraro  were  not 
married,  for  although  this  was  what  he  desired, 
Mrs.  Ferraro 's  divorce  from  her  former  husband 
was  not  final.    The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  worker  further  stated 
that  Mrs.  Ferraro  had  cleverly  evaded  arrest 
several  times  on  morals  charges.    She  asked 
that  we  send  the  woman  to  Newton  at  once,  and 
that  she  would  probably  be  arrested  for  non- 
support  of  the  children  who  were  boarded  and 
under  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  supervision.     We  told  Mrs.  Ferraro  that 
she  must  go  to  Newton  at  once,  and  she  agreed  to 
do  so. 

We  placed  Mrs.  Ferraro  en  route  the  next  bus  for 
Newton,  where  we  later  learned  she  was  met  with 


a  warrant  and  arrested,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards placed  on  probation.     Cpl.  Ferraro  was 
discharged  and  went  to  Newton  where  he 
married  Mrs.  Ferraro  and  began  adoption  pro- 
ceedings for  their  two  children.     Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  reported 
to  us  that  they  left  the  following  week  for 
Delaware  taking  the  two  children  with  them. 

Mrs,  Ferraro' s  initial  request  was  for  fare  to  Fort  Devens 
where  she  could  meet  her  husband.     In  attempting  to  make 
further  plans  when  it  was  learned  that  she  could  not  see 
him  that  evening,  Mrs.  Ferraro  gave  other  information 
which  led  the  worker  to  believe  that  there  were  deep 
emotional  problems  in  the  case.    The  woman's  reference  to 
the  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  of 
Hewton  and  her  recent  visit  in  that  town  indicated  that 
that  agency  might  be  active  on  the  case.    As  it  was  too 
late  in  the  evening  to  call  there,  the  worker  attempted 
to  give  Mrs,  Ferraro  some  understanding  as  to  why  she 
should  not  attempt  to  go  to  .ayer  that  night,  but  wait 
until  the  following  day.    Mrs.  Ferraro  seemed  to  accept 
this  plan.    Also,  the  worker  tried  to  secure  as  much 
information  as  possible  so  as  to  be  able  to  clear  the 
case  with  the  Newton  agency  the  next  morning,  and  so  as 
to  better  understand  the  situation.     Although  the  worker 
was  able  to  calm  her  for  the  time  being,  and  make  ar- 
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rangements  for  spending  the  night  in  Worcester,  Mrs, 
Ferraro  in  reality  was  not  in  accord  with  this  sug- 
gestion as  was  shown  by  her  taxi  trip  to  the  camp  and 
her  behavior  later  in  the  evening.    ?/hen  she  returned 
with  the  taxi  man,  Mrs.  Ferraro  was  repentent,  saying 
that  she  realized  she  had  done  a  wrong  thing,  and  that 
she  knew  that  she  should  have  followed  the  worker's 
advice  and  stayed  over  until  the  morning.    The  worker 
did  not  censure  her  in  any  way,  but  once  again  made 
plans  for  lodging  and  gave  Mrs.  Ferraro  money  for  sup- 
per. 

The  emotional  problems  seen  in  Mrs.  Ferraro  were  many 
and  deep-rooted.    The  report  on  her  conduct  which  we 
received  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  described  a  psychopathic  personality, 
evidenced  by  her  delinquent  sexual  behavior.    There  was 
considerable  disturbance  concerning  her  family  life, 
with  both  her  former  husband  and  with  the  children. 
Her  relationship  with  Cpl.  Ferraro  was  not  a  stable  or 
well-adjusted  one.    Her  contradictory  story,  with  con- 
flicting information  and  her  many  aliases  all  gave 
further  proof  of  severe  personality  conflicts.  Need- 
less to  say,  none  of  these  conflicts  could  be  treated 
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in  the  two  brief  interviews  which  our  worker  had  with 
Mrs.  Ferraro.    Psychiatric  help  was  indicated.    The  two 
principle  areas  in  which  Travelers  Aid  helped  in  the 
situation  were  by  providing  a  way  of  having  Mrs.  Ferraro 
stay  here  overnight,  and  then  the  following  morning  re- 
porting to  the  Newton  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.    Case  work  techniques  were  needed 
in  order  to  accomplish  both  measures,  for  Mrs.  Ferraro 
was  opposed  to  such  planning,  preferring  to  go  on  in  her 
own  way,  even  after  being  told  that  she  could  not  succeed. 
By  accepting  her  anxiety  and  her  desire  to  see  Cpl. 
Ferraro,  by  sympathizing  with  her  when  her  attempt  to  do 
this  failed,  and  by  offering  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night,  the  worker  was  able  to  gain  the  woman's  confidence 
to  the  extent  that  she  finally  followed  the  plan  made  by 
our  agency  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children. 

Summary 

Both  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mrs.  Ferraro  presented  serious  be- 
havior problems.  They  rejected  responsibilities  of  home 
and  ohildren,  they  possessed  unstable  personalities,  and 
were  unable  to  lead  independent  and  healthy  lives.  Mrs. 
Collins  caused  unhappiness  and  anxiety  to  her  mother, 


while  Mrs.  Ferraro  implicated  the  soldier  in  her  es- 
capades. 

The  extent  to  which  the  agency  actually  helped  these  two 
women  could  be  learned  only  by  following  the  cases  and 
observing  their  behavior,    although  Mrs.  Collins  was  not 
seen,  by  working  with  her  mother  and  supporting  the  lat- 
ter1 s  decision  to  discontinue  further  financial  help, 
indirectly  she  was  forced  to  provide  for  herself,  a 
measure  which  could  have  therapeutic  values.    With  Mrs. 
Ferraro  we  saw  personality  difficulties  of  longer  stand- 
ing and  of  a  more  detrimental  nature  than  in  Mrs ,  Collins. 
Mru.  Ferraro  appeared  to  have  developed  a  behavior  pat- 
tern and  any  change  in  that  pattern  could  only  come  about 
through  long  time  treatment.    However,  by  assisting  her 
overnight,  by  offering  friendliness  and  a  chance  for  her 
to  express  her  feelings,  the  worker  established  a  sound 
enough  relationship  so  that  Mrs.  Ferraro  followed  dir- 
ections and  reported  to  Newton  the  next  morning  as  was 
desired.     In  such  cases,  the  agency  tried  to  establish  a 
relationship  through  which  the  worker  and  the  client 
could  reach  an  understanding  of  the  behavior  problem,  the 
meaning  of  the  irresponsible  attitude  and  the  woman's 
emotional  needs,  and  a  means  of  substituting  more  socially 


acceptable  conduct.    Hone  of  this  could  be  accomplished 
unless  the  good  relationship  developed,  and  this  was 
most  difficult  when  the  clients  did  not  wish  it. 
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FINANCIAL  HEEDS 

A  need  for  financial  help  arises  either  as  a  result  of 
poor  planning  or  some  emergency  situation,  such  as  a 
lost  purse.     With  the  case  which  showed  that  the  client 
lacked  clear  thinking  or  a  realization  of  the  amount  of 
money  necessary,  the  worker  tried  to  point  out  that 
fact  to  the  client,  so  that  there  might  not  be  a  repi- 
tition  of  the  difficulty.     Ctherwise,  the  agency  focused 
its  case  work  on  easing  the  anxiety  usually  accompanying 
loss  of  money,  as  well  as  upon  taking  care  of  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  that  person  until  the  necessary  amount 
could  be  secured. 

Travelers  .aid  functions 

The  Travelers  Aid  Society  offered  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  strangers  in  the  community.     If  the  need  was 
a  prolonged  one,  that  person  was  referred  to  another 
agency.    Food  and  shelter  were  never  refused  unless  a 
person's  behavior,  such  as  in  a  case  of  intoxication, 
made  this  impossible.     If  a  larger  amount  of  money  was 
wanted,  the  agency  could  secure  it  from  relatives  or 
friends  through  the  inter-city  cooperating  agencies, 
meanwhile  providing  food  and  lodging  as  needed.    When  the 
cooperating  agency  reported  that  the  required  amount  of 
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money  had  been  deposited  with  them,  the  worker  advanced 
that  amount  to  the  client  and  collected  later  from  the 
other  agency.    The  Travelers  Aid  Society  could  not  as- 
sist a  person  to  go  to  another  community  without  first 
determining  that  he  would  be  accepted  there. 

Sample  cases 

1.    Laura  Foster,  nineteen  years  old,  came  to 
Travelers  Aid  asking  money  to  pay  her  room  rent 
and  to  buy  a  ticket  to  Albany,  Ifew  York,  her 
home.     She  had  been  visiting  Seaman  Harris  who 
lived  in  Worcester,  and  had  to  be  back  at  work 
in  Albany  in  three  days.     She  stated  that  she 
lost  her  wallet  containing  #50.00  and  her 
ticket  home.    We  explained  the  function  of  our 
agency  in  such  situations,  offering  to  have  the 
Albany  Travelers  Aid  Society  secure  the  money 
from  her  family.    However,  Laura  refused  to 
allow  us  to  do  this,  saying  that  there  was  no 
way  we  could  reach  her  family,  but  giving  no 
explanation.     She  did  not  think  that  her  parents 
could  assist  her.    Laura  stated  that  she  could 
stay  at  the  Karris1  home  that  evening  but  that 
she  did  not  care  to  ask  them  for  money.  Seaman 
Harris  joined  Laura  at  the  office.    He  had  been 
drinking  and  was  extremely  rude,  saying  that 
Laura  was  leaving  the  next  day  and  that  he  did 
not  want  her  around  any  longer.    We  asked  Laura 
if  we  could  not  find  her  a  room  for  that  night 
and  talk  to  her  further  in  the  morning,  but  she 
refused  and  left  the  office. 

Laura  Foster  seemed  to  be  considerably  disturbed,  not 
only  about  the  lost  wallet,  but  also  in  her  relationship 
to  Seaman  Harris  and  to  her  own  family.     She  asked  the 
agency  for  money,  but  when  she  learned  that  it  could  not 
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be  given  to  her  without  first  working  through  the  Albany 
Travelers  Aid.  Society,  she  was  not  willing  for  this  step 
to  be  taken,  nor  was  she  cooperative  in  giving  further 
information.    The  worker  wished  to  know  why  she  could 
not  reach  Laura's  parents  and  if  perhaps  she  had  come  to 
visit  Seaman  Harris  against  their  wishes  or  without 
their  permission.    There  must  have  been  some  area  of  dis- 
comfort or  lack  of  understanding  in  her  relationship  with 
Seaman  Harris  and  his  family,  if  she  were  unable  to 
borrow  from  them  in  the  emergency  situation.     The  hostile 
manner  of  Seaman  Harris  may  have  been  a  result  of  his 
drinking,  or  may  have  been  indicative  of  some  conflict 
between  them.     When  the  worker  offered  Laura  a  room  for 
that  night,  feeling  she  would  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
Harris  home,  the  girl  refused.     The  worker's  feeling  was 
that  Laura  did  not  tell  the  whole  story,  that  for  some 
reason  she  withheld  a  great  deal  of  information. 

Laura  seemed  to  be  a  girl  who  waa  in  trouble;     she  was 
without  money  and  for  some  reason  unable  to  ask  her  fam- 
ily or  the  Harris  family  for  aid.    Recognizing  this,  the 
worker  tried  to  establish  a  warm  relationship,  and  be  a 
person  to  whom  Laura  could  discuss  her  troubles.  Perhaps 
this  would  have  happened  had  not  Seaman  Harris  inter- 


rupted  the  interview.     The  worker  still  tried,  by  offer- 
ing to  relieve  an  awkward  situation  and  get  Laura  lodging 
for  the  n^*  ght,  but  the  girl  was  too  blocked  in  her 
emotions  to  accept  that  r>lan.     It  seemed  obvious  that  all 
was  not  well  with  Laura  and  the  sailor  and  his  family, 
also  that  Laura  and  her  own  family  did  not  have  an 
understanding  relationship.     Seeing  this,  the  worker 
offered  friendshio,   planning  to  investigate  the  situation, 
learn  where  the  trouble  lay,  and  form  some  plan  according 
to  that  information.     Probably  this  could  have  been 
achieved  had  not  Seaman  Harris  disturbed  the  interview. 
As  it  was,  the  worker  did  show  Laura  sympathy,  recog- 
nition that  there  was  a  nroblem  behind  her  request,  and 
interest  in  helping  in  whatever  way  was  possible. 


2.     Pauline  Short  came  to  Travelers  Aid  asking 
for  a  train  ticket  to  Milwaukee.     She  arrived 
a  week  ago  Planning  to  visit  her  husband  at 
Camp  Framingham  before  he  went  overseas,  but 
found  that  he  had  just  been  shioped  out.  She 
stayed  with  a  friend  in  Worcester  who  left  the 
city  that  morning.     Pauline  thought  of  working 
to  earn  some  money,  as  her  allotment  check  for 
that  month  was  all  spent,  but  wished  to  go 
home  as  soon  as  possible.    We  asked  relatives1 
addresses  but  Pauline  could  only  say  that  her 
father  and  sister  lived  in  Milwaukee,  and  she 
did  not  know  what  streets.     She  wished  us  to 
have  the  Milwaukee  Travelers  Aid  Society  ask 
her  father  for  the  necessary  money,  and  as  she 
knew  his  business  address,  we  wired  the 
Travelers  Aid  there  the  above  information. 


Pauline  told  us  she  could  stay  in  her  friend's 
room  that  night,  and  gave  us  the  name  of  a 
i«ain  street  market  where  she  knew  she  could 
work. 

Milwaukee  Travelers  Aid  Society  notified  us  the 
next  day  that  Pauline's  father  deposited  $50.00 
with  them.    We  telephoned  the  market,  but 
Pauline  was  not  known  there.    A  postal  card  was 
sent,  asking  her  to  come  to  the  office.  She 
called  the  following  day  and  plans  were  made 
for  her  to  take  a  train  that  evening,  at  which 
time  we  bought  her  a  ticket  and  gave  her  the 
balance  to  ^50.00. 


Pauline  had  not  planned  carefully  before  she  left  Milwaukee 
to  come  to  Worcester.     She  only  had  enough  money  to  come 
East,  presuming  that  her  husband  would  give  her  enough  for 
return  fare.    Sinoe  she  knew  her  husband  was  due  to  leave 
for  overseas  at  any  time,  she  should  not  have  counted  on 
seeing  him.    Also  in  the  vague  manner  in  which  she  gave 
the  worker  information  about  her  relatives,  Pauline  gave 
the  impression  of  being  mentally  dull  or  immature.  She 
was  not  overly  anxious  when  she  first  came  to  the  office 
and  asked  for  financial  help,  and  the  fact  that  she  was 
left  alone  and  stranded  in  a  strange  city  apparently  did 
not  dismay  her.     The  worker  did  not  need  to  give  reas- 
surance as  there  was  no  emotional  disturbance  regarding 
the  money  or  her  husband  shipping  out.    Pauline  was  a 
dependent  sort  of  person  who  allowed  others  to  plan  for 
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her.    The  worker  assumed  a  mother  role  toward  her,  getting 
the  money,  buying  the  ticket,  and  arranging  a  train 
schedule.     Sensing  this  dependence,  the  worker  was  more 
authoritative  than  would  usually  be  the  case,  and  Pauline 
accepted  the  help  in  a  casual  and  docile  manner.    Her  poor 
planning  seemed  to  be  a  personality  pattern,  perhaps  due 
to  her  inability  to  act  in  a  more  mature  way,  and  was  not 
•  a  condition  for  short  time  case  work  treatment.  The 
agency's  problem  was  that  of  helping  Pauline  to  provide 
for  herself  in  the  immediate  situation,  as  was  done. 

Summary 

In  the  first  case  cited  above,  the  client  faced  an  emer- 
gency situation  when  she  lost  her  wallet  and  ticket.  The 
second  woman  had  no  money  for  fare  home  because  of  poor 
planning.     In  both  oases,  the  workers  offered  to  secure 
funds  for  them  from  relatives,  although  the  first  client 
could  not  accept  that  suggestion.     One  woman  was  too  dis- 
turbed to  accept  help,  while  the  other  did  not  need  the 
support  that  might  have  been  required  in  such  a  situation. 
In  both  cases  the  immediate  problem  was  of  a  financial 
nature,  but  there  was  evidence  of  some  personality  mal- 
adjustment also.     In  the  short  contact  case  work  done  with 
both  of  these  clients,  the  workers  took  into  account  the 
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individual  personality  deviatione  and  planned  in  a  way 
which  seemed  best  for  that  person,  treating  the  im- 
mediate problem,  rather  than  the  maladjustments. 

TRAVEL  SERVICES 

Traveling  at  any  time  can  be  a  frightening  event  for  the 
inexperienced  person;    during  the  war  years  it  often 
became  a  crisis.     Conditions  throughout  the  country  were 
poor,  trains  were  delayed  to  allow  for  troop  movements, 
coaches  were  crowded,  reservations  were  difficult  to 
secure,  and  schedules  were  never  certain.    A  great  many 
women  took  long  and  tiresome  trips,  often  alone  or  with 
the  additional  burden  of  young  children,  who  probably 
would  not  have  done  so  in  peace  time.     These  trips 
differed  from  the  ordinary  pleasure  jaunt  in  that  almost 
always  there  was  the  important  time  element.    The  woman 
had  to  reach  her  husband  before  he  was  shipped  out  of  the 
country,  or  before  he  was  transferred  to  a  camp  even 
farther  away.     Some  had  to  reach  a  military  hospital 
where  the  man  was  in  critical  condition.    There  was  un- 
certainty about  the  situation  at  the  destination,  whether 
or  not  they  would  be  in  time  and  whether  they  would  find 
a  place  to  stay  when  they  arrived  there. 

Travelers  .aid  functions 

Travelers  .aid  could  assist  the  inexperienced  traveler  in 
many  ways.    Knowledge  of  routes,  railroad  lines,  con- 
ditions in  other  cities  as  well  as  factual  information 


about  train  and  bus  schedules  were  always  needed  in  these 
cases.     In  travel  services,  the  agency's  inter-city  co- 
operative planning  system  was  used  extensively.     This  has 
been  defined  by  Bertha  McCall  as,  "...  the  method  whereby 
social  agencies  in  two  or  more  communities  cooperate  in 

developing  or  carrying  on  plans  in  the  interest  of  a 
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client".      After  working  out  the  travel  route,  the  worker 
explained  to  the  client  how  she  would  notify  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  at  each  change  point  and  at  the  destination  where 
another  worker  would  meet,  assist  with  making  the  nec- 
essary changes,  and  take  care  of  any  immediate  needs  that 
might  have  arisen  en  route.     With  this  aseurance  that  he 
would  have  our  supervision  of  his  entire  trip,  the 
traveler  felt  protected. 


Sample  cases 

1.    Mrs.  Mary  Bliss  was  referred  to  Travelers 
Aid  by  the  American  Red  Cross  who  had  received 
a  call  from  the  Greyhound  Bus  Terminal  that  a 
soldier's  wife,  blind,  was  there  and  in  need 
of  travel  assistance.     Our  worker  went  .to  the 
bus  station  and  found  Mrs.  31iss  and  a  friend, 
Grace,  there.    Mrs.  Bliss  stated  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  living  in  California  when  he 
received  orders  to  report  to  Camp  Edwards  on 
Cape  Cod.    Because  of  limited  funds,  they 


6  Bertha  McCall,  "Travelers  Aid",  Social  Work 
Yearbook,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  iMew  York,  1943,  p.  53^ 
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could  afford  only  one  train  ticket,  which  Pvt. 
Bliss  used,  and  his  wife  followed  alone  by- 
bus.    Through  some  misunderstanding,  both 
thought  the  camp  was  in  'Worcester.    Mrs.  Bliss 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  by  herself,  but  became 
frightened  to  continue  alone.     She  met  an  old 
friend  there,  Grace,  who  agreed  to  accompany 
her  the  rest  of  the  way.    Neither  one  had  suf- 
ficient money,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
Chicago,  there  was  nothing  left.    Mrs.  Bliss 
expected  to  find  her  husband  in  the  Worcester 
bus  station  waiting  for  her,  and  became 
frightened  when  he  was  absent.    She  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 


From  the  bus  station,  the  worker  called  the 
American  Red  Cross,  asking  them  to  have  their 
Field  Director  at  Camp  Edwards  locate  Pvt. 
Bliss,  and  to  learn  from  him  when  he  would  be 
able  to  meet  his  wife  and  her  friend.  While 
waiting  for  this  information,  the  worker  took 
itri.  Bliss  and  Grace  to  a  nearby  restaurant 
and  then  to  the  Travelers  Aid  office.  American 
Red  Cross  soon  notified  us  that  Pvt.  Bliss 
would  await  his  wife  that  evening  at  the  bus 
terminal  near  the  camp.     We  purchased  two  tick- 
ets for  the  girls,  having  planned  their  route 
by  bus  to  Providence  and  then  by  a  second  bus 
to  the  camp.     We  placed  them  en  route  the  next 
bus  to  Providence,  and  telephoned  the  Travelers 
.hid  there,  asking  that  they  be  met  and  assisted 
with  the  change. 


In  some  ways,  Mrs.  Bliss  was  typical  of  the  large  numbers 
of  women  who  followed  their  husbands  from  camp  to  camp 
under  the  most  trying  conditions.    Even  in  instances 
where  the  woman  was  physically,  emotionally,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  lead  that  temporary  sort  of  life,  many 
difficulties  arose.     In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bliss,  these 
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difficulties  were  magnified  by  her  lack  of  money,  her 
physical  handicap,  and  her  immaturity.     In  talking  with 
her  at  the  bus  station,  Mrs.  Bliss  expressed  consider- 
able anxiety  as  to  how  she  were  going  to  join  her 
husband.     She  had  never  thought  that  he  would  not  be 
there  to  meet  her,  even  though  no  definite  time  had  been 
set  for  her  arrival.    She  was  on  the  verge  of  tears  when 
the  worker  told  her  that  she  still  had  some  distance  to 
travel  before  reaching  the  camp.     In  a  helpless  sort  of 
way  she  put  herself  into  the  worker's  hands,  not  trying 
in  any  way  to  solve  the  problem,,  merely  sitting  and 
waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do  next.     At  the  restaurant 
she  did  not  know  what  she  wanted  to  eat,  and  relied  upon 
the  worker  to  order  for  her.    Grace  was  slightly  more 
independent,  but  of  little  value  since  she  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  situation  was  a  oomical  one,  and  of  slight 
importance . 

The  worker  treated  Mrs.  Bliss  much  as  one  would  a  small 
child,  assuring  her  that  she  would  have  the  financial 
help  she  needed  to  reach  her  husband,  explaining  travel 
service  to  her,  and  supporting  her  with  further  assur- 
ance while  waiting  for  the  information  from  the  camp. 
In  one  contact,  very  little  could  be  done  toward  a  per- 
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manent  strengthening  of  her  personality  defect.  She 
was  an  immature  person,  perhaps  partially  "because  of 
her  handicap,  and  not  accustomed  to  managing  herself 
in  any  situation  out  of  the  ordinary.     The  very  fact 
that  she  set  out  alone  to  cross  the  country  with  too 
little  money  showed  a  lack  of  ability  to  consider  a 
plan  in  a  mature  and  practical  manner. 

2.    Mr.  and  Airs.  Stacey  received  a  message 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  that  their 
son  was  seriously  ill  with  anterior  polio- 
mylitis  at  Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta  and  they 
were  advised  to  go  there  at  once  to  see  him. 
Red  Cross  asked  that  we  assist  with  travel 
plans.    Neither  one  had  traveled  before,  and 
were  so  stunned  by  the  news  that  they  were 
unable  to  perform  the  simplest  actions,  even 
the  mechanical  buying  of  the  tickets.  We 
worked  out  a  schedule  with  them,  which 
necessitated  changes  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
J).  C.    We  assisted  them  with  getting  the 
tickets,  sending  their  bags  through,  placed 
them  en  route,  and  notified  the  Travelers 
Aid  at  the  change  points. 

In  their  emotional  stress,  the  Staceys  lost  their  abil- 
ity to  plan  as  independent  and  mature  adults.    They  were 
completely  dependent  upon  someone  to  do  this  for  them. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  would  have  been  cap- 
able of  making  such  a  trip  with  no  outside  assistance, 
for  they  gave  every  indication  of  being  intelligent  and 

responsible  persons.     The  worker,  understanding  the 
emotional  meaning  of  such  an  illness  to  parents,  offered 
quiet  sympathy  and  careful  instructions  as  to  the  trip. 
Recognition  of  their  worry  about  their  son  was  impor- 
tant.    There  was  little  more  to  do  than  to  try  in  every 
possible  way  to  make  their  trip  as  rapid  and  as  easy 
for  them  as  possible,  and  to  give  them  the  feeling  that 
they  had  support  in  their  trouble. 


3.    i^rs.  Charles  Kelley  came  to  Travelers  Aid 
requesting  travel  service.     She  was  going  to 
see  her  husband  in  Texas  who  had  just  returned 
from  overseas,  and  she  planned  to  take  their 
eighteen  months  old  son.    Never  having  trav- 
eled before,  she  was  apprehensive  about  the 
trip,    After  working  out  her  schedule,  it 
seemed  best  that  Mrs,  Kelley  leave  on  a  train 
shortly  after  midnight.     She  felt  that  the 
worker  need  not  come  to  the  station  at  that 
time,  saying  that  her  family  could  put  her  on 
the  train.     On  the  day  before  she  was  to  leave, 
Mrs.  Kelley  came  to  the  office  extremely  dis- 
turbed, for  her  family  would  be  unable  to  come 
to  the  station  with  her,  due  to  illness.  She 
did  not  feel  that  she  could  manage  alone,  but 
did  not  wish  to  keep  the  worker  so  late.  We 
offered  to  arrange  with  a  porter  to  meet  her  at 
the  station,  and  take  her  to  the  train,  and  she 
was  satisfied  with  this  plan.     We  also  arranged 
for  a  taxi  to  call  for  her  that  night  at  home. 
Mrs.  Kelley  had  several  questions  about  the 
trip,  including  her  route  changes,  food  for  the 
baby,  and  baggage  problems.     We  advised  her  on 
these  matters.     Travelers  Aid  at  each  change 
point  was  notified.     The  porter  placed  Mrs. 
Kelley  and  baby  en  route,  and  telephoned  the 
worker  when  this  was  done. 


The  case  of  Hire.  Kelley  was  chosen  for  discussion 
because  it  was  in  many  aspects  a  typical  wartime  travel 
situation--a  woman  with  her  baby  going  to  visit  her 
husband  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some  time.  There 
were  emotional  problems,  on  the  whole  of  temporary  nat- 
ure, based  upon  her  inexperience  in  traveling,  her 
excitement  at  seeing  her  husband  again,  her  concern 
over  the  baby  during  the  trip,  and  the  last  minute 
change  in  plans.    The  worker's  knowledge  of  railroad 
routes,  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
caring  for  a  baby  while  on  a  train  was  needed  in  the 
case  in  order  to  give  Mrs.  Kelley  satisfactory  answers 
to  her  questions.    Also,  the  worker  had  to  share  with 
the  woman  her  insecurity  about  the  trip,  recognizing 
the  problems  about  the  baggage  and  the  baby's  food 
which  seemed  at  first  almost  unsurmountable  to  Mrs. 
Kelley.    By  giving  her  advice  and  explanations  and 
support  throughout  the  planning,  the  worker  was  able 
to  prepare  Mrs.  Xelley  for  the  trip. 

Summary 

In  each  of  these  three  travel  cases,  there  was  some  de- 
gree of  emotional  disturbance--the  blind  woman  with  no 
money  and  separated  from  her  husband,  the  soldier's 
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parents  stunned  by  news  of  his  severe  illness,  and  the 
war  wife  anxious  to  see  her  husband  again  after  a  long 
absence.    With  each  one,  Travelers  Aid,  in  one  or  two 
contacts,  lessened  the  tension,  gave  concrete  travel 
information,  and  made  the  way  a  bit  easier.     With  the 
agency's  support  and  the  worker's  understanding  and 
friendliness,  the  travelers  were  better  able  to  con- 
tinue with  more  independence  and  self-assurance  than 
before  receiving  the  help.     The  worker  established  a 
relationship  with  each  one  which  indicated  her  under- 
standing of  all  the  large  and  small  problems  connected 
with  the  trip,  and  which  inspired  confidence  in  the 
client.    Ho  question  was  of  too  little  importance  to  be 
given  full  consideration.     The  anxieties  which  these 
clients  felt,  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  travel  condi- 
tions, and  their  insecurities  all  were  treated  by  the 
worker's  giving  concrete  information  and  warm  acceptance. 


LOCATION  CF  PERSONS 

A  common  situation  during  wartime  was  that  of  the  wife 
or  sweetheart  who  came  to  Worcester  expecting  to  be  met 
at  the  railroad  station  by  a  serviceman  from  a  nearby- 
camp.     The  woman  arrived,  searched  the  station  for  the 
man,  and  if  she  were  unable  to  find  him,  there  developed 
a  feeling  of  panic,  loss  and  fear  which  in  many  instan- 
ces tended  to  exaggerate  the  true  situation  for  her. 
boraetimes  the  original  plans  were  indefinite  or  incom- 
plete and  there  was  confusion  as  to  the  exact  meeting 
place.     Too,  often  the  man  assumed  that  he  would  be  able 
to  leave  camp  at  a  certain  hour  but  later  discovered 
that  this  was  impossible.    Unforeseen  events,  lost  mes- 
sages, and  transportation  difficulties  were  all  con- 
tributors to  such  situations.     If  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  woman  to  telephone  the  man  at  camp,  further  anxiety 
developed,  for  Army  regulations  and  the  large  numbers  of 
men  at  military  installations  made  this  a  complicated 
procedure  which  seldom  was  successful. 

Travelers  Aid  functions 

Travelers  Aid  could  help  in  two  main  areas — by  allev- 
iating anxiety  and  by  working  through  the  cooperating 
agency  in  the  camp  town  to  get  a  message  to  the  man. 


assurance  could  be  given  to  the  woman  that  indirectly, 
at  least,  she  could  reach  the  man  or  learn  if  he  had 
already  left  his  base.    With  this  support,  some  of  the 
fear  lessened,  for  the  woman  no  longer  felt  so  alone 
with  her  problem.     Certain  information  was  needed  before 
the  worker  could  telephone  the  Travelers  Aid  or  USO- 
Travelers  Aid  near  the  camp,  such  as  the  man's  name, 
rank,  serial  number  and  if  possible,  his  complete  ad- 
dress which  would  indicate  his  company  and  division. 
The  worker  would  telephone  this  data  to  the  cooperating 
agency  which  in  turn  would  get  in  touch  with  the  camp. 
As  soon  as  the  man  was  found  and  some  plan  could  be  made 
with  him,  the  agency  reported  this.     It  was  then  possible 
to  give  concrete  assistance  to  the  woman  by  telling  her 
where  the  man  was  at  that  moment,  when  she  could  expect 
to  meet  him,  and  often  why  he  had  been  delayed. 


Sample  cases 

1.    Rose  Howard,  a  twenty-five  year  old  girl 
from  Chicago,  asked  us  to  page  Pvt.  Dean,  her 
boy  friend,  who  was  supposed  to  meet  her  in 
the  station.    He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Devens, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Worcester,  and  he  was 
expecting  Rose  to  arrive  that  day  for  a  visit. 
She  seemed  unsure  of  herself,  stating  that  she 
feared  being  alone  in  a  strange  city.  Pvt. 
Dean  was  paged,  but  did  not  respond,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  Rose  wait  until  the  next 
bus  arrived  here  from  the  camp.    She  agreed  to 


do  this.     Shortly  afterwards,  we  received  a 
telephone  call  from  the  Travelers  Aid  in  Ayer, 
the  camp  town.    They  asked  that  we  page  a  Rose 
Howard  for  Pvt.  Dean  who  had  been  taken  ill 
and  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  camp.    He  was 
unable  to  meet  Rose,  and  wished  her  to  go  to 
the  hospital  at  once.    We  told  the  Ayer  worker 
of  our  earlier  contact  with  the  girl  and 
agreed  to  deliver  the  message.    When  the  news 
was  given  to  Rose,  she  became  increasingly 
disturbed  and  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to 
her  next  move.     She  decided  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital and  we  assisted  her  to  the  next  bus 
leaving  Worcester  for  Ayer. 


In  just  this  brief  contact  with  Rose,  it  could  be  seen 
that  she  was  not  a  self-sufficient  person.     She  exhib- 
ited an  amount  of  anxiety  that  was  not  warranted  by  the 
situation,  and  an  immature  dependency.    She  spoke  of 
her  fear  of  being  alone  in  a  strange  city  and  was  in- 
capable of  adjusting  herself  to  the  emergency  situation. 
In  the  short  time  that  the  worker  spent  with  her,  the 
reasons  behind  her  insecurity  could  not  be  determined. 
It  may  have  grown  out  of  her  home  life  or  her  relation- 
ship with  Pvt.  Dean,  or  it  may  have  been  a  deeper  per- 
sonality maladjustment.     In  line  with  the  agency's 
functions,  Rose  was  aided  in  finding  Pvt.  Dean  and  in- 
vestigating the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  original 
plan.     This  was  treatment  of  her  immediate  need. 


2.    Mrs.  Ann  Chase  came  to  Travelers  Aid  ask- 
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ing  help  in  finding  her  husband.    He  should 
have  met  her  earlier  in  the  day  to  accompany 
her  to  their  home  in  Vermont.    He  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Devens,  awaiting  a  dis- 
charge and  had  been  certain  that  he  would  be 
given  a  furlough  before  starting  his  dis- 
charge proceedings.    Mrs.  Chase  had  his  money 
and  said  he  would  be  unable  to  make  the  trip 
without  her.     She  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
her  attempts  to  locate  him  either  at  their 
appointed  meeting  place  or  at  the  camp.  We 
telephoned  the  Ayer  Travelers  Aid,  asking 
them  to  investigate.     They  reported  back  that 
Pvt.  Chase  was  then  at  the  Separation  Center 
and  that  he  would  be  released  the  following 
day,  at  which  time  he  would  come  to  Worcester 
and  join  his  wife.    A  meeting  was  then  ar- 
ranged with  Mrs.  Chase. 

With  Mrs.  Chase,  Travelers  Aid  was  able  to  give  assistance 
in  a  situation  that  was  at  that  time  beyond  her  control. 
She  and  her  husband  had  made  plans  based  upon  his  as- 
sumption that  he  would  receive  a  furlough  and  be  free  at 
a  certain  time  to  meet  her,  however,  Army  regulations 
thwarted  the  plan.     Unlike  Rose  Howard,  Mrs.  Chase  faced 
the  situation  calmly,  and  had  tried  to  solve  it  in  a  way 
that  seemed  logical  to  her,  that  was,  to  telephone  the 
camp.     When  her  attempt  failed,  she  asked  Travelers  Aid 
to  help.    Reassurance  as  to  the  agency's  ability  to  do 
this,  and  later  an  explanation  of  why  her  husband  had  not 
been  at  the  meeting  place  were  all  that  she  needed.  She 
was  secure  enough  to  make  some  effort  to  help  herself 

before  coming  to  our  office. 


3.    Helen  Williams  was  referred  to  Travelers 
Aid  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion where  she  lived.     She  asked  that  we 
investigate  an  anonymous  telephone  call  she 
received  that  day  concerning  her  friend, 
Sgt.  Smith.     She  knew  he  had  recently  left 
the  European  theater,  "but  had  not  heard  from 
him  for  some  time.     The  telephone  message 
indicated  that  he  was  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  that  she 
should  visit  him  at  once.     Helen  wished  to 
know  if  her  friend  were  at  the  hospital  and 
if  so,  should  she  visit  him.     We  sent  a 
special  delivery  letter  to  the  Washington 
Travelers  Aid  asking  that  they  verify  the 
information.    A  reply  came  a  week  later. 
Through  the  American  Red  Cross  worker  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  they  learned  that  Sgt. 
Smith  was  a  patient  there,  having  had  his 
leg  amputated.    He  expressed  eagerness  to 
see  Helen  and  the  hospital  authorities 
granted  permission.     Sgt.  Smith  was  anxious 
that  no  one  tell  Helen  about  the  amputation. 
We  notified  Helen  that  Sgt.  Smith  was  at  the 
hospital  and  that  he  hoped  for  a  visit  from 
her.     She  was  uncertain  if  she  would  make 
the  trip  or  not,  and  Travelers  Aid  assist- 
ance in  Worcester  and  Washington  was  offered 
to  her  if  she  should  decide  to  go.  Nothing 
further  was  heard  from  her. 


Helen  Williams  faced  a  difficult  situation,  more  so  than 
the  first  two  women  discussed  here.     She  had  to  wait  a 
week,  rather  than  an  hour,  for  her  information.  Also, 
the  way  in  which  she  heard  where  Sgt.  Smith  was,  was 
frightening,     she  had  had  no  direct  communication  from 
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him  in  some  time,  adding  a  further  note  of  doubt.  It 
was  clear  to  see  that  even  when  she  heard  where  he  was, 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  her,  there  remained  some  un- 
certainty which  apparently  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
with  the  worker.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
she  made  the  trip,  and  if  so,  what  was  her  reaction  to 
Sgt.  Smith's  condition.     Because  of  his  request,  it  was 
impossible  to  prepare  her  for  what  would  naturally  be  a 
shock  to  her.     although  there  may  have  been  more  needed 
than  just  factual  information  which  was  secured  from 
Washington,  the  worker  was  unable  to  help  Helen  Williams 
since  she  was  not  ready  to  bring  out  her  problem. 

Summary 

Case  work  techniques  were  used  in  all  three  of  these 
brief  contacts.     In  each  one  there  was  an  unknown  ele- 
ment and  the  client's  uncertainty  as  to  what  to  do  next. 
A  basic  case  work  method  was  complete  acceptance  of  the 
client's  anxiety,  as  shown  by  the  worker's  handling  of 
the  emotional  content  of  the  situation.    Even  though  it 
might  not  be  a  true  emergency,  the  client  felt  that  it 
was,  and  immediate  action  was  necessary.    The  client  had 
to  be  aware  that  the  worker  too  rated  her  problem  as  one 
of  paramount  importance,  and  that  it  was  given  full 

attention  at  once.     In  order  to  prevent  any  false  optimism 
about  further  delay,  the  worker  estimated  for  the  client 
how  long  she  wauld  have  to  wait  before  definite  informa- 
tion was  received  from  the  cooperating  agency.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  past  experiences.    As  soon  as  the 
information  was  received,  the  client  was  notified.  Thus, 
attention  to  the  time  element  was  one  way  of  easing  the 
anxiety. 

In  addition  to  this  acceptance  shown  the  client,  the 
worker  gave  general  information  about  similar  situations. 
Universalizing  the  problem  is  a  debatable  case  work 
technique  when  deep  emotional  problems  are  involved,  but 
in  working  with  surface  problems  of  insecurity  it  has 
seemed  helpful.    As  a  part  of  defining  his  problem  to  the 
individual,  it  often  was  explained  how  many  times  plans 
for  meeting  servicemen  were  disrupted  because  of  cancelled 
furloughs  or  other  military  regulations.  Occasionally 
the  woman  would  ask  if  such  a  situation  had  ever  arisen 
with  any  one  else,  and  upon  learning  that  it  was  a  fre- 
quent service  of  the  agency,  she  became  less  disturbed  as 
she  realized  that  hers  was  not  an  isolated  or  unusual 
event.    Contacts  with  clients  asking  assistance  in  locating 
person  were  brief,  rarely  extending  over  one  interview 
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during  which  pertinent  data  concerning  the  man  and  the 
original  plan  were  the  principle  topice  discussed.  As 
soon  as  the  man  was  located,  evidences  of  the  emotional 
disturbance  vanished. 
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HOUSING 

Travelers  Aid  Society  offered  assistance  with  housing  to 
strangers  in  the  community,  and  through  its  inter-city 
system,  to  people  moving  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
During  the  war  years,  this  was  difficult  because  of 
nationwide  crowded  conditions.    However,  every  effort 
was  made  to  secure  lodging,  both  in  Worcester  and  else- 
where, that  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  client's 
wishes  and  financial  possibilities. 

Travelers  Aid  functions 

Each  Travelers  Aid  office  maintains  a  list  of  reputable 
hotels  and  rooming  houses  in  that  city  at  different 
price  levels.     When  a  person  applied  for  lodging,  the 
worker  telephoned  those  places  which  she  thought  would 
suit  his  needs.     If  a  Worcester  person  wished  help  in 
finding  a  place  to  stay  in  another  city,  the  worker  com- 
municated with  the  cooperating  agency  in  that  city  and 
if  there  was  sufficient  time,  asked  for  a  reply  of  ver- 
ification. 

Sample  cases 

1.    Pvt.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  came  to  Travelers  Aid 
asking  that  we  find  housing  facilities  for 
their  two  year  old  baby  for  a  week  while  Mrs. 
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Conrad  accompanied  her  husband  back  to  camp. 
As  it  was  8:00  P.M.,  it  was  thought  that  no 
plan  could  be  made  for  that  night,  however, 
as  Mrs.  Conrad  wished  something  to  be  done 
immediately,  the  worker  telephoned  the 
Temporary  Home  and  Day  Nursery.    They  would 
not  be  able  to  accept  the  child  without 
further  investigation  and  a  physical  exam- 
ination.   Mrs.  Conrad  became  quite  disturbed 
by  this,  as  she  feared  no  hotel  would  take 
them  in  with  the  baby.     The  worker  secured  a 
hotel  room  for  that  night. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Conrad  came  again 
to  the  office.     She  had  decided  to  remain  in 
Worcester  and  asked  help  in  finding  a  suit- 
able place  for  herself  and  the  baby.  She 
planned  to  work  and  wished  to  know  how  she 
could  manage  with  the  child  while  working. 
After  some  interpretation  of  the  day  nursery 
program,  we  directed  ivlrs.  Conrad  to  their  of- 
fioe  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  We 
offered  information  about  employment  and 
possible  rooms. 


Mrs.  Conrad's  original  plan,  that  of  placing  the  baby 
while  she  visited  with  her  husband,  was  impossible.  As 
a  substitute,  the  worker  secured  temporary  lodging  for 
the  night  and  the  next  day  talked  further  with  the 
woman  when  a  more  feasible  arrangement  was  made.  In 
addition  to  employment  and  nursery  information,  Mrs. 
Conrad  was  helped  to  find  a  small  apartment  that  was  in 
a  convenient  location  and  also  within  her  budget.  Her 
initial  frustration  at  finding  her  plan  impossible  was 
ended  when  immediate  help  was  given  to  her.  The 


location  of  a  new  home  which  would  be  in  the  right  price 
range,  near  a  day  nursery,  and  convenient  to  her  work 
required  all  the  worker's  knowledge  of  the  community. 
In  the  agency's  file  of  recommended  places,  a  suitable 
one  for  Mrs.  Conrad  was  available. 


2.    American  Red  Gross  asked  that  we  find  a 
hotel  room  at  any  price  for  Mrs.  Coolidge  and 
Mrs.  Nuffield,  arriving  in  Worcester  by  train 
from  St.  Louis  the  next  day.    We  located  a 
double  room.    Upon  arrival,  the  women  reported 
to  our  office.    Mrs.  Coolidge  explained  that 
she  and  her  mother  had  come  to  see  her  husband, 
an  Army  Air  Force  Lieutenant,  who  was  thought 
to  be  dying  in  a  Worcester  hospital  following 
a  plane  crash  near  the  city.     We  directed  the 
women  to  their  hotel  and  offered  to  assist  in 
any  way  we  could. 

The  next  day  krs.  Coolidge  asked  our  help  in 
sending  a  message  to  lieutenant  Coolidge' s 
brother  in  an  army  camp  in  California.  We 
sent  a  wire,  and  received  a  reply  that  the  boy 
had  shipped  out  and  coald  not  be  located.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  cried  for 
some  time.     She  said  that  her  husband's  con- 
dition was  serious,  and  that  she  did  not  know 
how  long  they  would  have  to  wait  before  hearing 
if  he  would  recover.     The  worker  talked  for 
some  time  with  Mrs.  Coolidge,  attempting  to  of- 
fer consolation  and  hope. 

Four  days  later,  Mrs.  Coolidge  telephoned  to 
tell  us  that  her  husband  was  making  a  slow 
recovery,  and  the  danger  point  was  passed. 


krs.  Coolidge  and  her  mother  arrived  in  a  condition  of 
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intense  anxiety.    Although  the  only  service  for  which 
Travelers  Aid  was  asked  was  that  of  housing,  the  worker 
recognized  the  emotional  disturbance.    The  client  vol- 
untarily told  of  her  reason  for  coming  to  Worcester, 
and  the  worker  offered  sympathy  and  further  assistance 
if  needed.    Because  this  warmth  was  evident  in  the 
worker,  Mrs.  Goolidge  felt  free  the  following  day  to 
ask  for  further  help  and  this  was  given.     When  Mrs. 
Coolidge  was  told  that  her  brother-in-law  had  left  the 
United  States  and  could  not  be  reached,  this  was  an 
added  source  of  distress  to  her.     Again  the  worker 
offered  sympathy,  allowed  Mrs.  Uoolidge  to  cry  and  in 
that  way  release  some  of  her  tension,  and  a  friendly 
relationship  developed.    Mrs.  Coolidge' s  appreciation 
of  the  friendship  was  seen  in  her  telephone  call  to  say 
that  her  husband  was  recovering. 

t 
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3.    Mrs.  Thomas  Waters  came  to  Travelers  Aid 
asking  information  about  housing  conditions 
near  Phoenix,  Arizona.    Her  husband  had  just 
been  transferred  to  an  Army  base  near  there 
and  Mrs.  Waters  wished  to  move  in  order  to 
be  with  him.     Sgt.  Waters  had  tried  to  find 
her  a  room  but  had  been  unsuccessful.  As 
Mrs.  Waters  was  pregnant  and  not  well,  she 
wanted  to  be  certain  of  a  place  to  live 
before  making  the  trip.    She  said  that  her 
funds  were  limited , 

.after  some  discussion  of  general  housing  con- 
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ditions  in  Phoenix,  which  were  classified  as 
difficult,  we  offered  to  write  the  Travelers 
Aid  in  that  city,  asking  them  to  secure  a 
room  for  Mrs.  Waters.    She  gratefully  agreed 
to  this  plan,  and  gave  us  specifications  as 
to  what  she  would  prefer.    We  sent  this  in- 
formation to  the  Phoenix  agency  who  replied 
a  few  days  later  that  they  were  holding  a 
room  there  for  Mrs.  Waters.    We  notified  her 
of  this  arrangement. 


Mrs.  Waters1  request  was  for  information  only.    When  the 
worker,  who  understood  the  problem  of  finding  a  room  in 
a  strange  and  crowded  city,  offered  a  further  service, 
Mrs.  Waters  accepted  it  and  turned  her  problem  over  to 
the  agency.    The  fact  that  she  was  limited  financially 
made  it  more  difficult  for  her.    Apprehension  which 
developed  when  her  husband  was  unable  to  find  her  a 
room  diminished,  for  she  felt  confident  that  we  could 
solve  this  problem. 


Summa ry 

In  the  three  cases  cited  above,  there  was  more  service 
necessary  than  a  mere  direction  to  a  hotel  or  rooming 
house.    Mrs.  Conrad  required  assistance  in  planning  for 
the  child  and  for  finding  work  in  the  city,  Mrs.  Coolidge 
needed  a  supporting  relationship  in  her  emotional  dis- 
turbance and  Mrs.  Waters  had  to  have  the  use  of  the 
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agency' 8  inter-city  resources  as  well  as  an  alleviation 
of  her  anxiety.    By  giving  definite  information  and 
specific  services  to  these  three  women,  the  workers  es- 
tablished good  relationships  and  lessened  the  burdens, 
as  is  the  agency's  function  in  short  contact  cases  of 
this  type. 
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ADJUSTMS1IT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

A  person  arriving  in  a  new  community  and  planning  to 
settle  there,  must  face  many  adjustments,  some  of  them 
of  minor  importance,  and  others  closely  related  to  how 
well  or  how  poorly  he  will  get  along  in  his  changed  en- 
vironment.    With  most  people,  there  is  some  degree  of 
insecurity  until  the  adjustment  is  made.  Usually, 
there  was  a  connection  with  the  new  community  or  else  he 
would  not  have  chosen  it.    He  may  have  a  job,  or  rela- 
tives living  nearby,  or  may  only  have  heard  of  something 
he  wishes  to  investigate.     If  he  has  a  connection  in  the 
place,  he  has  a  good  beginning.     Otherwise,  he  will  need 
help  until  he  can  become  acquainted  with  the  resources. 

Travelers  Aid  functions 

Since  one  of  Travelers  Aid  society's  duties  is  to  have 
available  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  community  and  its 
facilities,  this  agency  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
stranger.     Information  about  the  city,  employment  possi- 
bilities, housing,  commercial  data,  and  innumerable 
other  resources  can  be  discovered  with  the  help  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  worker. 
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Sample  case 

1.    Mrs.  Lily  Peters  came  to  the  agency  asking 
help  with  housing  and  employment.    Her  husband 
had  just  been  transferred  to  Rutland  Veterans 
Hospital,  and  she  left  their  former  home  in 
Nevada  to  be  near  him.    She  had  never  been  to 
this  part  of  the  country  before,  and  knew  no 
one  in  the  city.     She  needed  to  work,  both  for 
financial  reasons  and  because  she  wished  an 
occupation.    As  she  had  had  some  experience  in 
hospital  attendant  work,  we  referred  Mrs. 
Peters  to  Worcester  State  Hospital  where  she 
was  able  to  secure  employment.    We  also  found 
her  a  room  that  was  within  her  financial  lim- 
itations, and  located  near  her  work.     We  gave 
her  further  information  about  Worcester  re- 
sources such  as  stores  and  bus  routes.  She 
felt  certain  she  would  be  able  to  manage. 

Mrs,  Peters  was  a  stranger  in  the  community,  with  prob- 
lems of  employment  and  housing  to  solve.     Since  none  of 
the  city's  resources  were  known  to  her,  she  would  have 
had  a  difficult  time  making  her  initial  adjustment.  In 
addition,  she  was  concerned  about  her  husband's  health, 
so  much  so  that  she  left  her  established  home  in  Nevada 
in  order  to  be  near  him.     The  worker  recognized  these 
problems,  and  through  a  friendly  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Peters,  made  the  way  easier  for  her.     Concrete  informa- 
tion, assistance  in  finding  a  place  to  live,  and  the 
referral  to  the  hospital  position,  all  were  valuable  to 
Mrs.  Peters,  and  gave  her  some  measure  of  support  and 
warmth  in  her  new  environment.    The  worker  showed  in- 
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terest  in  Sgt.  Peters'  condition  and  spoke  briefly  of 
some  of  the  excellent  work  being  done  at  that  hospital. 
The  worker  became  Mrs.  Peters'  first  friend  in  a 
strange  community. 
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CHAPTER  III  CONCLUSIONS 


Having  made  the  foregoing  study  of  short  contact  case 
work  as  seen  in  seven  different  services  offered  by  the 
Travelers  -aid  Society,  the  writer  has  drawn  some  con- 
clusions about  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
this  method  of  treating  clients  with  emotional  distur- 
bances . 

i 

it  is  necessary  for  a  worker  to  develop  a  specialized 
technique  of  interviewing  which  is  rather  different  from 
that  employed  in  a  situation  where  there  is  not  time 
limit.     In  general,  this  technique  has  four  parts.  The 
worker  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  or 
study  the  clients '  situation  at  length,  either  to  verify 
his  account  of  the  problem  or  to  determine  what  service 
of  the  agency  might  best  enable  him  to  adjust  to  his  en- 
vironment.    Therefore,  the  worker  must  learn  how  to 
secure  from  the  client  that  information  which  will  give 
as  complete  as  possible  an  understanding  of  his  present 
need,  and  how  it  arose.     Rather  than  a  hindrance,  such  a 
technique  might  be  considered  an  advantage  to  both 
worker  and  client,  for  since  there  is  a  time  limit,  there 
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is  no  tendency  to  ramble  or  to  introduce  extraneous 
material.    The  focus  is  upon  the  immediate  problem,  with 
the  result  that  the  client  faces  his  difficulty  in  a 
realistic  and  straightforward  manner.     Guided  by  the 
worker,  the  client  brings  out  his  need  in  the  early  part 
of  the  interview.    Ho  general  statement  could  be  made  as 
to  how  the  worker  offers  this  guidance,  since  it  would 
be  on  an  individual  basis. 

When  the  problem  has  been  brought  out  by  the  client,  the 
worker's  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  behavior  is  used  in 
reaching  some  diagnosis  of  the  personality  of  the  client, 
how  he  is  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  in  his  own  way, 
and  what  reaction  patterns  seem  to  be  indicated.  Nat- 
urally, only  tentative  conclusions  can  be  reached  in  a 
short  time  contact,  but  some  careful  speculation  can  be 
valuable  to  the  worker  in  making  her  decision  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  clients'  problem  and  whether  it  is  a 
reflection  of  deeper  needs  than  appear  on  the  surface, 
or  a  result  of  some  crisis  of  only  momentary  importance 
which  is  beyond  the  clients'  control  or  new  to  his  life 
experience.     In  this  part  of  the  technique,  the  worker 
must  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  hasty  conclusions  without 
factual  bases.    Many  times  the  client  is  too  disturbed  to 
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give  an  adequate  account  of  himself,  and  this,  too,  must 
be  considered  by  the  worker  in  evaluating  the  situation. 

The  third  step  in  the  short  contact  technique  is  for  the 
worker  to  apply  the  functions  of  the  agency  to  the  client 
and  his  problem.     Often  when  there  seems  to  be  a  need  for 
treatment  of  the  family  situation  or  for  psychiatric  at- 
tention, the  worker  wishes  that  she  could  refer  the 
client  to  another  agency.    Whenever  possible,  this  is 
done,  but  when  not  possible,  the  worker  must  handle  the 
situation  as  best  she  can  within  the  functions  of  the 
agency  and  the  availahle  time.    Also,  the  agency  must  be 
interpreted  to  the  client  so  that  he  will  understand 
what  services  can  be  offered  to  him.    Finally,  the  worker 
must  formulate  a  treatment  plan,  gathering  together  her 
understanding  of  the  client  and  of  his  present  need,  and 
her  choice  of  which  agency  service  would  best  apply  to 
that  particular  individual.    The  plan  must  be  made  and 
executed  without  delay,  so  that  the  client,  in  a  strange 
locality,  will  not  develop  any  further  anxiety  and  so 
that  some  solution  can  be  reached  in  a  short  time. 
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A  question  is  often  raised  as  to  how  a  good  relationship 
can  be  established  between  the  worker  and  the  client  in 
one  brief  interview.  When  there  is  a  pressure  of  time, 
this  is  not  easy.     In  the  case  discussions  in  Chapter  II, 
the  writer  has  tried  to  show  that  it  is  possible  in  a 
large  number  of  instances,  dependent,  of  course,  upon  the 
client,  the  nature  of  the  situation,  and  the  worker's 
approach.    When,  as  with  runaway  children,  the  agency 
must  take  an  authoritative  role  and  return  the  boy  or 
girl  to  the  environment  from  which  he  or  she  has  tried  to 
escape,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  child  to  accept 
the  worker,  unless  there  are  several  interviews  enabling 
the  worker  to  prove  to  the  child  her  interest  and  under- 
standing and  desire  to  help  him.    However,  when  the 
agency  represents  to  the  client  a  helping  hand  in  secur- 
ing money,   in  locating  a  relative,  or  in  a  similar  ser- 
vice, a  good  relationship  can  develop.     The  worker  must 
be  warm,  accepting  of  the  client,  sympathetic,  and  above 
all,  must  not  make  him  feel  more  rushed  and  anxious  than 
he  does  already.     If  the  worker's  manner  indicates  these 
attitudes,  the  client  senses  that  she  wants  to  help  him 
with  his  problem,  and  he  responds  accordingly. 


A  limitation  of  short  contact  case  work  is  that  in  many 
inetances  only  a  small  part  of  the  clients'  emotional 
disturbance  can  be  treated  in  one  interview.    The  worker 
must  recognize  this  fact,  and  not  attempt  to  enter  more 
areas  than  can  be  handled  in  whatever  time  is  allowed 
her.     If  the  client  seems  to  be  a  dependent  person,  he 
can  be  given  support  and  guidance  for  his  immediate 
need,  but  not  treatment  of  the  personality  defect  which 
makes  him  immature  or  insecure.    The  person  who  has  not 
planned  his  trip  and  who  lacks  the  money  to  reach  his 
destination  can  be  assisted  with  the  present  problem, 
but  not  always  with  his  lack  of  insight  or  good  judge- 
ment which  caused  him  to  start  out  without  adequate 
funds. 

In  suoh  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  a  personality  mal- 
adjustment too  deep  to  be  treated  in  a  few  interviews, 
the  worker  may  refer  the  client  to  an  agency  in  his  home 
city  where  he  can  receive  more  extensive  help. 


In  conclusion,  then,  it  would  seem  that  although  there 
are  some  limitations  of  treatment  in  short  contact  case 
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work,  there  are  many  more  possibilities.    The  worker  can 
ease  anxiety,  give  pertinent  information,  help  the  client 
to  solve  his  immediate  problem,  and  give  him  some  insight 
into  the  causes  of  his  difficulty.     She  does  this  by 
establishing  a  good  relationship  and  by  standing  by  him 
until  he  can  take  control  of  the  situation. 


Approved, 


Dean 
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